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CHAPTER XXXvV. 
A CLUE. 


EORGE was too weak for 
continued or coherent 
thought. His mind reeled 
to ond fro and staggered 
like a drunken man from 
point to point of the 
strange stories he had just 
heard and read, but could 
not grasp any one parti- 
cular of them firmly or 
for long. These particu- 
lars seemed to come and 
go in his mind at their 
own will and not at his, 
and eluded and escaped 
his efforts to stay and 
question them. They 
were mysterious 


“For ME?” 
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Fallings from him, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving in a world not realised. 


He rose at last from the stone on which he sat by the roadside, put the 
Times in his pocket, and crept back to Melbourne. He put up in the 
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first inn he came to, went straight to bed, and fell, after a little, into a 
long and sound sleep. He woke late next morning, still weak, but able 
to think things clearly over. Indeed his thoughts seemed to have got 
themselves into order while he slept, for he had a clear idea when he 
woke that Dr. Shortland had been robbed and murdered, and that the 
robber and murderer, having his (George’s) watch and papers upon him 
(for by these, said the Z%mes’ report, the body had been identified), 
had himself been robbed and murdered soon after. 

This theory, however, he had to give up in great part on inquiry at 
the police office ; for the evidence of the police went to show that the 
Doctor had beyond doubt committed suicide, and that the robbery of his 
and his partner’s property had taken place a day or two later. From 
the police office George went to the post office, but found no letters for 
him—not one. From the post office he went to the bank, and learned 
that Lawley’s draft had been cashed more than three months since. 
When he left the bank he took out his purse and counted the silver— 
there was no gold—17s.! It was all he had in the world. He went 
back to the inn, paid his bill, and sought lodgings in the meanest part of 
the town. At last, when utterly worn out, he found a room frowsy 
enough to be probably the cheapest he could get He had to pay for a 
week in advance, and this payment left him with 1s. 6d. He had eaten 
nothing since morning, and little then, and feeling now even weaker 
than he had felt yesterday, he flung himself on the foul bed in the frowsy 
attic. Here he lay long, not asleep, but just as he was yesterday at the 
same hour, dreaming awake, that is, having no control whatever over 
his thoughts, which, as in a dream, came and went and did as they pleased, 
like schoolboys escaped from their set tasks in their master’s absence. 

At last the landlady became uneasy about him. She used not to feel 
much interest in her lodgers, but since on that very bed where George 
had flung himself one lodger had committed suicide, and another had 
died of what the doctor called disease of the heart accelerated by want of 
food, she had grown morose and suspicious. Indeed, she hesitated at 
first about taking George in, as she thought he had the look of a third 
inquest in his face. However, as the room had been six weeks to let, 
she risked it and reconciled her weakness to her conscience by an ad- 
dition of two shillings to the rent. She was beginning to doubt the 
wisdom of having accepted George even at this heavy insurance premium 
after he had been seven hours in the house and had never stirred from 
or in his room. At last her womanly anxiety drove her up the steep 
stairs to the attic. 

“ Come in,” answered George to her knock. 

“Thought you’d want sommot to eat,” said Mrs. Sproule, relieved to 
see that the dark stain of blood on the mattress, which the scanty bed- 
clothes did not hide, was not freshened ; “tea or summot.” 

“Thank you, I should like tea,” 

“ Bread to it?” 
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“Yes, thank you.” 

“ Butter?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Sugar and milk,” added Mrs. Sproule, ticking each item off upon 
her fingers as she mentioned it—“ Ninepence ”—shutting her lips like a 
steel trap upon the price as something that was likely to try to escape 
her if she wasn’t firm. 

George fumbled in his pocket and produced half of all he had in the 
world, but hesitated to hand it to her. “I don’t think I shall want 
butter, milk, or sugar; only tea and bread.” 

“Sixpence,” if possible more snappishly. 

George handed her the money, and in due time got very good bread, 
and plenty of it; but tea that seemed brewed from Irish thatch—smoked 
straw. After tea he lay down again on the bed in his clothes—he could 
not bring himself to undress and lie between those horrible sheets—and 
at last he got to sleep, and slept at intervals till morning. 

In the morning he breakfasted off the remainder of the bread, and 
was clear-headed enough to realise his position. What was he to do? 
He longed to write to Mabel, or at least to Lawley, and let her know 
through him that he was alive. But would he be alive when the letter 
reached England ? or, if alive, in what position? In a position to keep such 
a girl to her engagement? It would be dastardly selfishness. No; better 
she should think him dead and herself free. She would forgethim. Had 
she not forgotten him already? Not a line from her for six long months. 
But his other letters—his letter from Lawley—had been intercepted—why 
not hers? Yes, she must have written ; but her very disinterestedness 
and constancy pleaded with him for her that he should not bind her to 
his broken lot. And then George came back to the despondent thought 
with which he had started, that the report he longed to contradict might 
possibly—probably—be true before the contradiction reached Lawley. 
You see he was ill, exhausted and shaken by the shock of one piece of bad 
news upon another, and saw everything in the blackest colours. Having 
decided, after a struggle, against spending his last shilling in a letter to 
Lawley, he forced his mind to turn altogether from an idea about which 
it longed to linger, and set himself to face the present. He must do 
something or starve. But what could he do or get todo? It wasa 
hopeless outlook. He would have more chance of keeping alive in a 
desert island in a deserted sea than in this teeming city of Englishmen, 
and he would have been less lonely. “Epnpia peyddn orev  peyadn 
médec. It is strange how the mind escapes some present pressing misery 
by wandering off at the first turn it comes to. This Greek line coming 
into his head transported him to Bolton Abbey and the Strid, and a con- 
versation he had held there with Lawley, in which his friend had quoted 
it. The whole scene, set in exquisite scenery, was before him as in a 
vivid dream, himself sitting flinging stones into the rushing water, 
Lawley lying on his back with his hands clasped beneath his head, and 
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eyes half closed against the sunlight, arguing for the civilising influence 
of the country, as against the so-called civilisation of towns. Lawley 
had quoted Wordsworth’s exquisite lines, beginning— 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 


(the very lines, irrelevant as they were to his misery, haunted George's 
mind throughout this sickening day), and wound up by saying that “men, 
like wolves, were most savage when in packs.” 

With these ominous words in his mind, almost in his ears, George 
started up from the truckle-bed on which he had been sitting, went 
down the steep stairs, and out into the street. He bought a cheap local 
paper, and looked eagerly at the vacant situations in the advertisement 
columns. There were only three clerkships advertised as vacant, while 
there was half a column of advertisements from clerks seeking situations. 
It was not promising, and he was prepared for the reception his applica- 
tion met in each case. At the first two offices where he applied, the master 
or manager, after a look at his gaunt and ghastly face, said coolly that 
the vacancy was filled up. At the third he was asked for references or 
credentials, and having, of course, none to give, was bowed politely out 
of the office. 

It was now well on in the afternoon, as the three places were 
nearly as far apart as they could be, and as George was too weak to 
walk fast. He felt too weak to walk much further. He sat on a door- 
step and pulled out the local newspaper to look again at the advertise- 
ments, but the lines and letters ran into each other, and he could read 
nothing beyond the name of the paper. He must have something to 
eat. He put his band in his pocket to count again the few pence he 
had left, and pulled out with them the gold pencil-case the children had 
given him, with his name neatly engraved upon it. Then the pawn-office 
occurred to him for the first time as a resource. He might pawn his 
watch—the old one—the pencil-case, and his portmanteau and its con- 
tents, which would probably be at the station to-day, or at latest to- 
morrow ; for as he rode on horseback to the nearest station from the 
bush, he could not take it with him, but left it in safe hands to be 
forwarded by the first wagon. In this way he might stave starvation 
off a little longer, and need hesitate less about spending the few pence 
he held in his hand upon some kind of dinner. 

There were other eyes fixed greedily on these few pence at the same 
moment—eyes that looked large in the white, worn face of a young 
woman in a worse plight than George’s. She was the widow of a 
drowned merchant captain, left with two children—destitute and as 
helpless as the children in her charge. If she could have parted with 
her children, or if she had been less of ajchild herself, she certainly need 
not have starved for lack of honest work in such a town as Melbourne. 
But she was starving, and, worse still, her children also. She stopped 
and fixed her eyes greedily on the few pence in George’s hand until 
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George looked up, when she hurried on “ like a guilty thing sur- 
prised.” 

Relief of suffering had grown into an instinct with George, and the 
suffering expressed in the girl’s face was irresistible in its appeal to him 
—a kind of mute, meek misery like that of a timid, hunted, and helpless 
animal. George’s weakness and its cause made him only the more im- 
pressionable in this case. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said hesitatingly. The woman stopped. 
“T can spare this, if it would be of any use to you,” offering half 
what remained to him. The woman looked into the gaunt face uplifted 
to hers, and read her own story only too plainly in it. 

** You are starving yourself, sir,” pitifully. 

“T’ve been ill,” he said evasively. She shook her head, not trusting 
herself to speak. 

“TI can’t be starving with this,” said George, pulling out his watch, 
his face lit up for a moment with one of his old kindly smiles. He rose 
as he spoke, and forced the few pence into her hand. 

“ T can’t help it,” she said with a great sob. “TI have two children ; 
they’ve not had a morsel of food since yesterday. God forgive me, I 
can’t help it.” 

‘“* Nonsense,” said George cheerily, “ I’m all right. Ionly wish it 
was more,” trying at the same time to force the rest of the money upon 
her. But she was firm. She shook her head more decisively than 
before, and thanking him only with her tears—for she couldn’t speak— 
she hurried away. 

While George was feeling the shame of having been disproportion- 
ately thanked for so little, a sudden thought struck him as an open 
carriage with a gentleman in it, intent on a book, was passing. He 
stopped the driver, stepped to the side of the carriage, and, taking his hat 
off, apologised for the liberty he was venturing upon. “That poor 
woman,” he said, nodding towards the figure in black, now some way 
ahead, “ is starving, and she has two little children depending on her. 
I think, sir, if you will kindly inquire into the case, you will forgive me 
for calling your attention to it.” 

The little man looked up from his book and listened with some sur- 
prise. He was a celebrated doctor, and saw at a glance that George 
himself was in as sore a plight as the woman he pleaded for. Still 
George’s manner was so perfectly self-respectful as well as respectful, that 
he felt some embarrassment about saying so. 

“ Not very well yourself, eh?” 

“ T’ve had a long illness, but I’m better, thank you, now.” 

George was unmistakably a gentleman, and a gentleman who had 
unmistakably come to grief. 

“ You want strong support. If you'll allow me to prescribe for you— 
I’m a doctor, you know,” said the little man, taking his purse out and a 
sovereign from it, in a very embarrassed manner. 
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“ Thank you,” interrupted George, so cordially and gratefully that 
there could hardly be suspicion of his being offended. “I thought 
you would be kind enough to help her.” He again raised his hat, and 
the Doctor returned the salute with a politeness which he hoped would 
efface any offence George might have felt, and disguised at his evident 
intention to offer him the sovereign. George watched the carriage, saw 
it stop when it overtook the black figure, saw her and the Doctor look 
back at him, and then turned and walked away. 

It was well the widow had refused the few pence left to him, as he 
had not strength to walk to the nearest pawn-office. In his weak 
state the interview with her and the Doctor was an excitement which 
was followed by a reaction, and he had to rest more than once before 
he came to a little eating-house in a back street, which looked nasty 
enough to be cheap. He entered, and sat down at the foot of a long 
and bony deal table. All the flesh or soft parts of it had been worn 
down, leaving an archipelago of knobby islands. There were a good 
many guests, all seemingly navvies—huge, dirty, savage or sullen- 
looking, who ate like hyzenas—suspiciously, ferociously, with occasional 
growls, which the one coatless waiter was skilled in interpreting. George 
sat beside perhaps the most tremendous and truculent-looking ruffian of 
the gang, who glared at him savagely, with his knife pausing midway 
between his mouth and the saltcellar for a moment. For the guests 
not only ate, of course, with their knives, but dipped them, before each 
bite, into a common saltcellar. However, Caliban did not bury the 
knife in George’s bosom, as he seemed inclined to do, but carried it 
forward to his mouth with a grunt. After some time the waiter came 
up to George and said roughly, “ Well?” 

“ Let me have what you can give me for this,” said George, handing 
him the few pence. The waiter looked at them contemptuously, and 
was evidently hesitating whether to order such a beggarly customer out, 
when a far-off guest called him to him. From him he went to the pro- 
prietor, who was near, to refer George’s case to him ; and the proprietor, 
who was the carver, cut a scanty and carefully-calculated slice, and sent 
it with potatoes to match. It wasn’t much, but it was too much for 
George. He tried to eat, but couldn’t. He should have ordered some 
stimulant. He laid down his knife and fork, and leaned his head 
wearily on his hand, and fell into a kind of dull stupor, from which he 
was aroused by a fierce shout from his neighbour. The savage was 
merely summoning the waiter in his ordinary tone. George, thus roused, 
meditated, asking the waiter, when he came at the summons of the 
savage, to change the pittance of meat for a pittance of drink; but 
before he could muster up courage for the request, the waiter had 
gone again. He returned soon with a glass of brandy-and-water for the 
savage, who took it, paid for it, and set it down before George with a 
surly grunt. George was completely taken aback. He never saw a 
man who so thoroughly realised his ideal of a brutal murderer. 
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“ For me?” he exclaimed at last. The savage grunted. George 
thanked him very cordially, and the acknowledgment was acknowledged 
with another grunt. When he had drunk some of the brandy-and-water, 
he found he could eat, and eat a great deal more than the morsel before 
him. He had just finished it, when the savage got up to go, receiving 
George’s renewed thanks as ungraciously as before. When he got to the 
door he summoned the waiter in a ferocious voice, growled out something, 
gave him something, and departed. Presently the waiter came to George 
with a vast plateful of meat and another of vegetables and potatoes, and 
set them before him. 

“ Not for me,” said George, shaking his head. 

“ Paid for,” said the waiter gruffly, poking his thumb towards the 
door by which the savage had just departed. 

“‘ Does he come here every day?” asked George, hoping to thank him 
some day. The waiter, of course, imagined George meant to prey upon him 
daily, and did not condescend to reply. George was exceedingly touched 
by this unlooked-for kindness, coming close upon that of the Doctor, 
and contradicting Lawley’s cynical sentiment about men and wolves, 
which had been much in George’s mind all day. Indeed, he was almost 
as much refreshed by the savage’s kindness as by the dinner it provided, 
and began to look out into the wide world with more hope. Having 
dined, he pulled out the paper, which he now found he could read, and 
read every advertisement in it without finding one of the faintest promise 
for him. As he was folding it up again, his eye caught his own name in 
striking capitals. It was simply a short article copied from the Daily 
Telegraph into the local Melbourne paper commenting on the murder of 
the Rev. George Kneeshaw. There was nothing very striking in the 
article, but it had the effect of turning George’s thoughts upon the dif- 
ficulty of establishing his identity, if he cared or needed to establish it. 
Shackleton—the settler to whom he joined himself to learn farming— 
alone could prove it conclusively. The thought of Shackleton suggested 
the happy idea of rejoining him. He could pawn his watch and borrow 
on it more money than he would need to get to “ Turner’s Take” 
—Shackleton’s place. There was not the least doubt of Shackleton’s 
taking him on as a hand and helping him forward in any way he could. 
This idea put new life into George. He started up and left the eating- 
house to look about for a pawn-oflice. He felt a kind of shame about 
asking his way to one, so that he had wandered far and long, and was 
worn out, before he came upon one at last. He went in, produced his 
watch and chain, and got 5/. 10s. advanced upon them. It wasn’t 
much, but it was ample for his purpose. He then debated in his own 
mind whether it were worth his whil: to return to his frowsy lodgings 
to recover the knapsack he had left there, containing his toilet neces- 
saries, and unfortunately decided to do so. It was a long way through 
the worst part of the town, where there was not a cab to be had, and 
before he had crawled much more than half the distance he reeled and 
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fell fainting on the pavement. At once there was a crowd round him, 
and in the crowd a policeman. Of course the policeman knew that 
George was drunk before he saw him, and hardly needed the strong 
smell of brandy he detected, to put the thing beyond a doubt in his 
mind. As, however, George was dressed like a gentleman, he decided it 
would be more to his advantage to have him conveyed to his own house 
than to the station. To find where he lived the policeman had to search 
him, and his search was rewarded with the discovery of a gold pencil- 
case with Rev. George Kneeshaw engraved upon it! Here was a 
discovery! A clue to the murder which made such a stir, not only in 
Australia, but in Europe and throughout the world. The policeman’s 
fortune was made. With trembling hands he proceeded with the search, 
and found in George’s breast-pocket a pocket-book with two letters 
addressed Rev. George Kneeshaw—probably the pocket-book in which 
his money was—and in his other pockets two newspapers, the Z'imes 
and a local journal, containing European accounts of the crime. The 
murderer had evidently bought them to gloat over the wide spread of 
his fame. The policeman sent for a cab, which came just as George was 
recovering consciousness, shoved his man into it, and drove to the sta- 
tion. George was too dazed and confused to say or think of anything 
till he reached the station, and the breathless policeman had told the 
great news. Here George asked for a glass of water, got it, drank it, 
came fully to himself, and asked where he was. 

“In the hands of the police, my man, at last,” said his captor 
triumphantly. 

“ What for?” asked George, bewildered. 

“ What for !—for the murder of the Rev. George Kneeshaw !” said 
his captor, first stooping forward impressively, and then drawing himself 
back, to take in the full effect of the announcement. George was still 
very sick and shaky, but it was not possible to help a laugh at the 
ludicrous and original notion of being taken up for the murder of him- 
self. The laugh only convinced his captor and his comrades, including 
the sergeant, that they had to do with a hardened and desperate criminal. 
Without more ado they thrust George into the foulest and securest cell 
at their disposal till morning. In the morning he was in a raging 
fever, and had to be taken to the hospital. 


CHAETER XXXVI, 


 Unmercirut Disaster.” 


Grorce’s imprisonment in tho slimy cell of the police station probably 
only hastened an inevitable relapse, but it certainly aggravated it. 
There would not have been the least chance for him if his second attack, 
like the first, had seized him in the bush. There would not have been 
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much chance for him even now, if Dr. Garstang—the first doctor in 
Melbourne—had not taken an extraordinary interest in his case. Dr. 
Garstang was the little doctor George sought to interest in the case of 
the widow. He recognised George at once in the hospital, and laughed 
when he was told that a policeman must be admitted with him to look 
after him, as he was without doubt one of the murderers of the Rev. 
George Kneeshaw. It was impossible for a doctor not to doubt the 
judgment on any and every subject of men who could mistake such a 
case as George’s for one of drunkenness; while Dr. Garstang, we know, 
had his own reasons for thinking George incapable of robbery and murder. 

“T shall be answerable for him,” said the little Doctor decisively. 
“T can’t have policemen prowling and parading about here. They’re 
too clever, sergeant ; they’d have half the fever ward in the police cells 
for drunkenness, and the other half for creating a disturbance in a public 
place. You may take him back to your own fever cells if you choose ; 
but if you leave him here you must leave him to me. I shall take care 
he doesn’t cheat you or the gallows. Good morning.” 

The sergeant in his heart was not sorry to escape, and for his men 
to escape, duty in a fever ward, so he made but a mild protest against 
the Doctor’s decision, and took himself off out of the reach of infection 
without more ado. The Doctor, upon the pretext of securing George 
more perfectly, had him removed to a private room, and provided for 
him a nurse that could be relied on not to mention the charge hanging 
over him until he was quite strong again. The woman, who was a vast 
Scotchwoman, silent as a fish, and with about as much warm blood in 
her veins, did well for George in his unconscious and delirious stages ; 
but afterwards, when he was convalescent, the Doctor replaced her by a 
more sympathetic attendant—no other than the widow. The Doctor 
took a deep interest in this poor woman’s case, and bullied her as he 
bullied every pet patient. He took her children from her, put them 
where they would be well fed, taught, and taken care of, and ordered 
her into the infirmary to learn nursing as under-nurse of the children’s 
ward, and finally transferred her to the hospital to nurse George, seven 
weeks after he had been admitted. George had dim associations with 
the face of his new nurse, but whether they were born of dreams or not 
he could not decide. 

“Ts Henderson ill?” he asked, with the feeble interest of feebleness, 
Henderson was the mass of “ flesh fishified ” who had hitherto nursed him, 

“No, sir,” replied Mrs. Minchin. She was penetrated with grati- 
tude to George, and expressed part of it through a profoundly respectful 
manner. The belief, universal in Melbourne, and especially dear to the 
hearts of all the other nurses in the hospital, that George was an 
atrocious murderer, roused the wrath of the meek Mrs. Minchin outside 
George’s room, and inside impelled her to the implicit protest of a most 
deferential bearing. 

“No, sir; please, sir, she’s been transferred to Ward No. 3.” 

31—5 
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“ Are you going tostay?” asked George after a pause, during which 
he was trying to make out the meaning of the new nurse’s manner, 
which was as like to that of her predecessor as a bow is toa blow. Had 
he been murdered again, and had his soul transmigrated into some one 
else? For all through his delirium the idea of his murder had been 
before him in various forms, and so expressed itself in his ravings as to 
rivet the belief in his guilt of Henderson and any other nurse who hap- 
pened to hear them, or hear of them. 

“ Yes, sir, I’m to stay if I suit.” 

George lay with his eyes fixed steadily on her for a long time, trying 
to get fast hold of a memory which danced about and dazzled and tan- 
talised him like a flickering reflection. 

‘“‘ Were you ever in Yorkshire ?” 

“Yorkshire! No, sir. I was never in England. I come from 
Canada.” 

George was completely bafiled. 

“T’ve seen your face before ?” 

Mrs. Minchin was doubtful whether to help his struggling memory 
out or not. The Doctor had strictly forbidden the remotest reference to 
Kneeshaw’s murder till the patient was strong enough to stand the 
shock of the charge hanging over him, and Mrs. Minchin feared to recall 
a single incident of that fatal day to his recollection, lest it might lead it 
up to the scene at the police station. 

“Where, sir?” she answered with much presence of mind. 

‘“‘ Ay, where?” he said, giving up the wearying, worrying effort in 
despair. 

He then relapsed into the delicious lotos-eating and selfish languor of 
early convalescence, from which the surprise of a new face by his bed 
had roused him, and took for some days all her gentle, watchful, 
unwearied ministrations as a matter of course. Seeing, however, the 
Doctor and her standing together by his bedside one day, the whole 
scene of their first meeting together flashed upon him ina moment. He 
started up in bed, exclaiming, “‘ Why, you’re—you’re the poor woman ! 
Are the children well?” hesitatingly and with a sudden glance at the 
deep black in which she was dressed. 

“ They're quite well, thank you, sir, and thank the Doctor,” turning 
from one preserver to the other with her eyes full of tears. 

“ And you're the Doctor,” turning to the little man with hardly less 
gratitude in his face and voice than that of the widow. 

“ Yes, I’m the Doctor,” said the little man genially. ‘“ Very clever 
guess of yours, considering I’ve been dosing you for two months. You'll 
find out next that you’re the man who wants strong support, eh? And 
so you do—so you do. You can’t run away from me now, eh?” 

“‘T believe I owe my life to you,” said George, with much emotion, 
putting out his white, wasted, trembling hand to grasp the Doctor’s. 
“Pooh! You owe your life to a good constitution, and a good nurse, 
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and a good God,” said the Doctor reverently. George was silent for a 
moment, offering up a silent grace. 

“ But how did I get here?” be continued. ‘I remember when you 
drove on going to an eating-house—and the brandy-and- water the navvy 
paid for for me—and the dinner—and the long walk to the pawn-oflice, 
and his saying the chain was worn—and the 5/. 10s.—and my taking a 
cab, No, I didn’t take a cab. Was there a cab? No; I set out to 
walk to my lodgings, and stopped to lean against a shop with a stuffed 
kangaroo in the window, and Fj 

The Doctor listened anxiously, but George couldn’t follow himself 
further. He shook his head. “I can’t remember anything more. I 
must have fainted and been carried here?” looking inquiringly up at 
the Doctor. 

“Yes, you fainted and were brought here, and so we three meet 
again,” said the Doctor cheerfully, much relieved to find George had no - 
recollection of the police. He was resolved that he should not be 
troubled by them for another month, at any rate. They so exasperated 
the little Doctor by their daily inquiries after their prey that he never 
now gave them a civil answer, and they were fain to pump his assistant, 
or even his servant. Indeed, as the Doctor was going down the steps to 
his carriage to-day, he was delighted to overhear Mick Kenah, his 
coachman, giving valuable information to the very policeman who cap- 
tured George. 

“ How is he, Mick?” 

Mick shook his head ominously. 

“Worse?” 

“ Divil a one of me knows how he is, barrin’ what the mashter tells 
me now and thin.” | 

“* And what does he say, Mick?” 

“He didn’t say nothin’ to me yeshtberday; but the day before he 
ses to me, he ses, ‘ Mick,’ ses he. ‘ Yes, yer honour,’ ses I. ‘I’m bate,’ 
ses he. ‘Wid what, yere honour?’ ses I. ‘Wid the murdherer,’ ses 
he. ‘Is he dyin’, yere honour?’ sesI. ‘ Dyin’?’ seshe. ‘ Begorra, he’s 
dead these two months; only he’s too lazy to close his eyes,’ ses he. 
‘Oh, the blaaguard !’ ses I.” 

Indeed, all Melbourne showed an eager and flattering interest in 
George’s health—an interest which reached even England—of course in 
a spent wave. The Melbourne papers discussed the matter with studied 
impartiality in articles which began with a disclaimer of the injustice 
and cruelty of prejudicing their readers in a case where life was at stake, 
and ended with a hopeless and unhappy shake of the head over the im- 
probability of any theory compatibie with the accused's innocence being 
established. "What seemed to weigh most with the writers was not the 
property but the newspapers found in the possession of the accused. 
He might innocently and indirectly have come into possession of the 
murdered man’s pocket-book and pencil-case, but why should he buy 
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just those two newspapers which contained English accounts of the 
crime? It was evidently the morbid vanity so often found in murderers, 
or, to quote the passage from Tacitus which the Victoria Telephone 
thought appropriate to the case, in an article probably contributed by 
a wag in reliance on the editor’s ignorance of Latin—‘“ Etiam sapien- 
tibus cupido glorie novissima exuitur.” 

Meanwhile, the criminal himself was the only person in Melbourne, 
—vwe might almost say in Australia and in England—who knew nothing 
of his crime. He gave himself up to thinking of the unmerciful disasters 
which had come upon him in “ battalions,” and of Mabel. He yearned 
to write, but notwithstanding his weakness, he kept firm to his original 
resolution not to bind her to such a wreck and ruin as he was. If he 
could recover his health, strength, and prospects, and make some way in 
this new world he might write to Lawley, find out through him if she 
was still free, and, if so, through him break the news of his being yet 
alive. Meantime, he must keep his secret not only from her, but from 
every one; since this strange case of mistaken identity, if made known 
in Melbourne, would get into the English papers as certainly as the ac- 
count of his murder. He therefore determined to assume his mother’s 
maiden name of “ Barrington.” Only after a truly terrible struggle 
with himself was he able to resolve finally upon this renunciation of 
Mabel. It was one of those cases of which De Quincey speaks, where 
there’s but a step between the heroic and the dastardly—no middle 
course being possible. To do this thing is heroic, not to do it, dastardly, 
and there is nothing between— 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 


But such acts should be valued not by what would have been if they 
had been left undone, but by what they cost to do; and so estimated, 
George’s renunciation was really heroic. It all but cost him his life, 
The Doctor was at a stand with bis case. With extraordinary skill and 
care he had brought him over the dead point, so to speak, where Nature’s 
recuperative force should have come into play, and done the rest itself, 
yet his patient seemed to make no headway. 

After a week of such disappointment, the Doctor, standing by George’s 
bed with knit brow and pursed-up lips, said suddenly : 

“T tell you what, Mr. Barrington, you must have something on 
your mind.” 

“T’m utterly miserable,” said George, with the impetuous confidence 
of a mind in which trouble, long gathering and close-pent, bursts sud- 
denly the weak barriers of broken health. Then, recovering himself, he 
added with a wan smile, “You can’t minister to a mind diseased, 
Doctor, and pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ?” 

“Therein the patient must minister to himself,” looking curiously at 
George with the passing thought, “Is it possible he has had something 
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to do with this murder, after all?” No, it was not possible; and the 
Doctor felt thoroughly ashamed that even the shadow of such a suspicion 
should darken his mind fora moment. ‘“ There’s such a thing as mental 
phlebotomy,” continued the Doctor; “you must open your mind to 
some one. Write to your friends.” 

“You've put the lancet to the vein; Doctor. Ihave none. They're 
dead to me; or I to them, rather. The only two I dare call my friends 
in the world at this moment are you and my kind nurse there, and good 
friends you’ve been,” said George, looking with moistened eyes from one 
to the other. 

“Then tell nurse your troubles. She’s secret as the grave, or she 
wouldn’t be here. Would you?” turning to Mrs. Minchin, “ You must 
pump all his secrets out of him, nurse, or he’ll be still waterlogged, and 
we shall never get on.” 

The Doctor’s advice was good, and was followed to some extent. 
Mrs. Minchin was the most receptive and sympathetic of confidantes, and 
had the essential qualification of a deep interest in George. She was 
not a very helpful person, or quick of resource or advice, but she was 
refined and affectionate, and had all a woman’s tact and tenderness. 
George was not the strong and self-reliant man of a few months since. 
He was broken down with illness and trouble, and with a woman’s 
weakness came a woman’s longing to lean upon some one—even on Mrs. 
Minchin. He told her his story under such a necessary disguise as 
would prevent her identifying him, and was of course advised by her to 
write at once to Mabel. George, however, held to his renunciation, at 
least for the present, but was at last persuaded to promise that if in a 
few months he saw any prospect of getting on, he would write to Lawley. 
With this prospect kept by his kind nurse continually before him, George 
began to get better, and the Doctor congratulated himself and his patient 
upon the speedy and complete success of his advice. 

Still another month elapsed before he could be prevailed on by the 
police to pronounce his patient cured, and then he had to break it to 
George that he must pass from the hospital to the jail. George himself 
led up to the disclosure by a casual remark upon the loss of his pencil- 
case. He and the Doctor had long since discovered that they had a 
hobby in common—entomology—and as George one day had to borrow 
the Doctor’s pencil-case to sketch a rare specimen of the Cteniza nidu- 
lams, he mentioned, casually, the loss of his own pencil-case and of his 
pocket-book. 

“They're safe enough,” said the Doctor. ‘They’re in the hands of 
the police.” 

“ Of whom ?” 

“Of the police. When you fainted they picked you up, and picked 
your pockets, and found a fine mare’s nest in them. They think you're 
mixed up in some way with that parson’s case.” 

“What case?” 
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“That parson that was robbed and murdered—Kneeshaw.” 

“What! Do they think J murdered him?” asked George, laughing 
heartily at this irresistibly humorous notion. 

If the Doctor had had the slightest suspicion of George’s guilt, this 
laugh would have dissipated it. 

“ By George! though,” said George, with a sudden seriousness, 
“the pencil-case had his name on it.” 

“ And the letters in the pocket-book were his. You'll only have to 
account for how you came by them, you know.” 

“ But I can’t,” said George, looking perplexed ; then, catching a look 
of perplexity in the Doctor’s face also, he added, laughing, with a sudden 
impulse to confide in so confiding a friend, “ At most they can’t make 
it more than felo de se, Doctor.” 

The Doctor looked puzzled for a second, and then whistled : “ Phew! 
A case of mistaken identity! I thought so till you told me your name 
was Barrington.” 

“It was my mother’s maiden name. I was glad to be clean for- 
gotten as a dead man out of mind,” said George sadly. 

“ But it must all come out now,” said the Doctor. I 

George mused fora moment. “I don’t think it need, Doctor. It 
will be enough if I prove an alibi. Shackleton, with whom I was when 
the murder was committed, can prove I was two hundred miles off at 
the time, without identifying me by name.” 

“ You'd better write at once to him. I wish I had told you of this 
before, but I was afraid it would throw you back. How long will it 
take him to turn up?” 

“Only a day or two ; or a week at most.” 

“You must write at once. These confounded fools! ”—the Doctor, 
being an impatient little man, had been horribly exasperated by the 
pompous officiousness of the police— these confounded fools have made 
such a cackle over this rotten egg that you’ve got into every paper in 
England by this.” 

“What! Asamurderer! By Jove!” said George, sitting on the 
bed to laugh. “First I go the round of the world as the subject of an 
atrocious murder, then as an atrocious murderer ; the next thing will be 
my impalement alive at a cross-road as a suicide.” 

The Doctor also laughed. It was certainly a: series of grotesque 
police blunders, and there was no blunder of which the police were not 
capable, to the Doctor’s thinking. 

“T say, though,” said the Doctor, relapsing into seriousness, “I 
wish I hadn’t told them you were well, or that I had told you of this in 
time to have your witness here. I really don’t think they'll bail you, 
they’re so cock-sure of their discovery.” 

“Tt will be only for a day or two, Doctor, and it will be rather a 
convenience to me to have a roof over my head till I see Shackleton,” 
said George, with rather a forced and affected cheerfulness, 
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But it was a much more serious business than either George or the 
Doctor expected. Shackleton had gone to San Francisco, and his bands 
were dispersed no one knew whither, pending the disposal of his land, 
&c., by auction. George’s letter therefore never reached him, and when 
the time George had asked to be remanded had expired, there was no 
one to prove the promised adibi, and he therefore was committed for trial. 
The evidence against him was very slight, after all, certainly not suf- 
ficient to hang any man in any country ; but as he could or would give 
no account of how he came by the articles in his possession, there was 
nothing for it but to commit him on the charge either of being principal 
or accessory before or after the fact in the now famous robbery and 
murder of the Rev. George Kneeshaw. It was a dull time for the news- 
papers, and the case was a godsend to them of which they made the most. 
They did not mean to be unfair, but it was impossible not to pander to 
the popular view, which was, of course, the hopeful view—that George 
would most certainly be hanged. This view took a deep hold of one, at 
least, of their readers—no other than Hodson, who convoked the court- 
martial that sentenced Spaight to death. He had no compunction for 
his share in Spaight’s execution, but he was miserable in the thought 
that an innocent man might be hanged for the murder. He couldn’t 
rest with it on his mind, till at last, with some difficulty, he got, permis- 
sion to see George in jail, and dashed headlong into the confession he had 
resolved on. 

“This is all a muddle,” he said, without preface or preparation of 
any kind, “It was a fellow named Spaight who was shot, and I shot 


“Spaight !” cried George, a new light upon the whole business 
breaking in upon him in a moment. 

“ Yes, Spaight.” 

Hodson then gave an account of Spaight’s crimes, trial, and execu- 
tion, and wound up with a brave and sincere resolution to take George’s 
place on the scaffold, if the worst came to the worst. Hodson’s confes- 
sion convinced George that Spaight had robbed and murdered Shortland. 
He was not so shocked, perhaps, as he ought to have been at Hodson’s 
part in the lynching of such a scoundrel, and he was touched by his 
offer to take his place on the scaffold—made, though it was, rather melo- 
dramatically. George assured him of his own perfect security against 
such a fate—assured him that, in fact, only the day before he had heard 
that four witnesses would be forthcoming at the trial to prove an alibi. 
These witnesses, who had worked with George under Shackleton, had 
been hunted up by the unwearied kindness and energy of Dr. Garstang, 
and on their evidence George was acquitted without being identified by 
name. Indeed, George, by reason of his irrepressible entomological 
mania, had gone among the men by the nickname of “The Kerrogue,” 
itself a nickname for a creature that lived on insects. 

His confinement in prison just at the critical time of convalescence, 
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told sadly on George, and upon his acquittal he left Melbourne to go 
again up country ; broken in health and spirits, with no means and no 
prospects, alone and lonely, miserable memories and anxieties his only 
companions. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Bap News. 


WE shall now follow the flight of the flock of George’s thoughts in his 
wretchedness, thoughts which in a continuous and incessant stream 
crossed the ocean to Mabel—like swans driven south by desolating 
winter. 

Lawley happened to be in the Wefton Church Institute on the 
morning when the Z%imes containing the news of George’s murder was 
brought in. His eye soon caught the paragraph, which he read and re- 
read, as George himself did some weeks later, without taking it thoroughly 
in fora moment. He was stupefied and even horrified by the news, but 
soon recovering himself, he hurried from the Institute, took a hansom, 
and told the man to drive to St. George’s Schools. Miss Masters must 
not come as suddenly’as himself upon this horrible story. But how 
break it to her? If there was an hour to spare, he might have got Miss 
Tubbs or Lady Saddlethwaite to do a duty which required all a woman’s 
tact and tenderness and sympathy, and which, besides, he felt least fit of 
all men to undertake. But there was not an hour to spare, and indeed, 
if there had been, he was not sure if either Lady Saddlethwaite or Miss 
Tubbs knew of Mabel’s engagement. No; he must do this thing him- 
self, as he could. He tried to think of some delicate and deliberate mode 
of breaking the news to her, but his own part in this trouble was great 
enough to disorder his thoughts. His mind was still confused when he 
stood face to face with Mabel in the school-room. 

“Mr, Lawley! You’ve come to in There’s something wrong ! ” 
seeing legible trouble in Lawley’s face, and thinking at once of George. 

“ Yes ; there’s something wrong, Miss Masters. Could I see you at 
home for a moment? It mayn’t be anything, or may be untrue,” he 
hurried to say, seeing Mabel growing white. Certainly he wasn’t the 
best man or in the best mood to break bad news. 

“In a moment,” said Mabel, putting her things on with trembling 
fingers. George was certainly ill or As she put her things on she 








rather felt than thought, “if he had been ill only, I should have been 
the first to hear of it myself; it must be worse.” When she got outside 
the school she felt quite dizzy, and took Lawley’s arm without a word, 
and as naturally as if he had been her brother. Lawley felt, and was 
ashamed at such a moment to feel, a thrill of pleasure as her arm rested 
on his. When they got into the cottage, which was beside the school, 
Mabel sank into a chair. 
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“ Pray sit down, Mr. Lawley; what is it?” looking up appealingly 
into his face. 

“It’s only a report,” stammered Lawley, still standing, “ which I 
was afraid you might chance to hear, and think more about than per- 
haps it’s worth.” Here he paused, perplexed, for a moment. 

“What is it, Mr. Lawley?” in a voice that tried to be calm and 
firm, but which trembled and had a piteous ring in it. "What would not 
Lawley have done or given to spare her the anguish he was forced to 
inflict! Mabel read in his face a yearning sympathy for which she felt 
the deepest gratitude, but from which she augured the worst. 

“It's a report from Australia—only a report,” seeing reflected in her 
face the fatal news he was clumsily trying to ‘break to her; “that Mr. 
Kneeshaw has been attacked and robbed.” 

Mabel sat silent, looking up into Lawley’s face without seeing it or 
anything. There was no doubt now that Lawley had come to tell her 
George was killed—murdered. The news of his death was in Lawley’s 
face from the first. She read her doom in it as the prisoner reads his 
doom in the judge’s donning the black cap before he pronounces sen- 
tence. Still the prisoner listens for the sentence with a hopeless hope. 
Even yet Lawley had not told all in words. He had stopped short at 
the word “ robbed,” and left the horrible rest unspoken except by looks. 
Mabel read it in his looks, clear as speech, and yet she waited and wished 
to hear it, wished and abhorred to hear it, but cowld not ask to hear it. 
She sat silent, with eyes that seemed to look through Lawley at some 
ghastly apparition beyond. Lawley saw that if he had thrust the Zimes 
under her eyes he could not have conveyed the news to her more clearly 
or certainly. He mentally cursed his clumsiness and groaned over his 
helplessness to help her in any way. There was nothing he would not 
have done to spare or soothe her, but what could he do? He took 
Mabel’s cold hand in his as by an irresistible impulse, and spoke his 
silent sympathy in this way and through the deep trouble in his eyes. 
Mabel, recalled to herself by the touch of his hand, and seeing in his 
face inexpressible sympathy, and even tenderness, tried to speak—to ask 
the horrible question she knew there was no need to ask. But her voice 
broke into a sob. Tears were a rare relief with Mabel, which only the 
exceeding depth of sympathy expressed silently by Lawley could have 
called forth in this first stupefying stage of her trouble. Lawley felt it 
was best to leave her and yet cruel to leave her to herself. 

“T am going to telegraph to Melbourne to ask if there is any truth 
in this report. Will you let me send any one to you you would like to 
have with you?” 

“There's no one,” said Mabel, desolately. “Was it in the news- 
papers ?” 

“Yes ; I saw it in one of the papers. But it’s only a report ”—fall- 
ing feebly back on this frail comfort. 

“In what paper?” 
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“Tt was in one of the papers in the Church Institute,” said Lawley 
evasively. “I can get you the paper after I hear from Melbourne, I 
shall probably hear this evening. I shall come up at once.” 

“Mr. Lawley,” said Mabel, in a broken voice, “I cannot thank 
you now. I shall never forget your kindness.” Here she broke down, 
and Lawley, having pressed her hand in both of his, stole from the 
room. 

After Lawley left, Mabel relapsed into a tearless, stony, stunned 
state. She could not open her eyes to look again at this ghastly spectre, 
but its presence was felt like the horror of a great darkness. She was 
in the state of a man in the first moment of his waking on the morning 
after a crushing disaster. He feels that a terrible thing has happened to 
him, but what it is he does not yet know clearly. This stupefaction is 
Nature’s chloroform. When Livingstone was being worried by a lion he 
felt no pain, and only a dull and distant interest, no keener than curi- 
osity, in the laceration of his arm ; next day, and for weeks, he was in 
agony. So the heart at the moment of its being lacerated is only semi- 
conscious —its suffering is distributed over years. 

Mabel was roused at last from this stupefied state by the casual 
entrance of Jane, who did not know but that her mistress had left 
the house with Lawley. Jane had a good deal of affection over and 
above that she gave her policeman, and the whole surplus was made 
over to Mabel. When she came suddenly upon her mistress, lying with 
closed eyes, white and still as death, she could not repress a cry ; “ Miss 
Mabel !” 

Mabel thought it was more bad news, or rather the confirmation and 
the details of what she had heard already, and which, like some horror 
hid in darkness, was still rather felt than seen. 

“ What is it, Jane?” startled from her stupor. 

“Eh! Miss Mabel, I thought—I thought You're the picture 
of death, Miss! What ever is the matter?” Jane was chafing her 
mistress’s cold hands by this, as if she had been in a fit or faint. 

“T’m not very well, Jane.” 

“T’ll fetch doctor, Miss,” 

“ Don’t fuss, there’s a good girl,” taking and holding in her own the 
hand of her devoted friend. “I’ve just heard some bad news, which has 
upset me ; that’sall. Put your bonnet onand tell Miss Birdwhistle ”— 
the assistant mistress—“ that I shall not be in school to-day ; and then 
go into town and get me all the London newspapers. No; I’m not 
really ill ”—in answer to a doubtful and anxious look of Jane’s, 

“T’ll go, Miss, when I’ve got you to bed,” said Jane, with a dogged 
determination which she showed only when Mabel was either sacrificing 
or neglecting herself beyond human endurance. 

“Yes; I think I should like to lie down for an hour without un- 
dressing, Jane,” admitted Mabel, knowing that resistance would cost her 
more than concession, and feeling besides that she would be best in her 
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room, safe frcm intrusion. Jane was fain to be content with this con- 
cession, and with the permission to make her some strong tea—Jane’s 
panacea for everything and every one. The length of time she lingered 
about her ministrations and her mistress was a really extraordinary 
proof of extraordinary devotion ; for if ever there was a curious hand- 
maiden in this world it was Jane, and her curiosity was at fever pitch 
about the news in the London papers which had so prostrated her mis- 
tress. She felt all but certain it must be about Mr. Kneeshaw, for if it 
had been about any one else, wouldn’t her mistress have confided it to her ? 
And, indeed, she hadn’t got far into Wefton before she heard Kneeshaw’s 
name shrilled out by a newsboy anxious to dispose of the second edition 
of the Wefton Witness: “ Murder in Melbourne of the Rev. George 
Kneeshaw, late curate of the parish church, Wefton!” proclaimed the 
boy at the top of his shrill voice. Jane was so much agitated that she 
leant against a shop window for support, and let the boy pass, without 
the power to ask for a paper. Mr. Kneeshaw had not only been gene- 
rous to her always, put always courteous, and so she had her own share 
in this trouble. But her mistress’s share! The girl really felt quite 
faint and ill, and grasped for support the bar in front of the shop window. 
It took her some time to recover the sudden shock and to overtake the 
boy, from whom she bought a copy of the paper. Now what was she to 
do? Take it to her mistress? Impossible! While she stood wavering 
in pitiable perplexity, Lady Saddlethwaite’s carriage pulled up at a shop 
near. Jane hurried to the carriage door as the footman opened it. 

“Oh, please, ma’am, your ladyship, could I speak to you for one 
moment ?” 

“ Why, it’s Miss Masters’ maid, isn’t it? Is there something wrong?” 
for Jane’s distress was deep and unmistakable. 

“Qh, yes, ma'am. If I could speak to you for a moment!” 

“Ts she ill? Comein. George, tell Roger to drive to Miss Masters’. 
Is she ill?” They were now seated in the closed carriage. 

“No, your ladyship; that is, not to say ill, your ladyship, but in 
great trouble.” 

Here Jane paused. She didn’t think Lady Saddlethwaite knew of 
Mabel’s engagement, and that she should hear of it from a servant didn’t 
seem a proper thing to the proper Jane even in the present circum- 
stances. 

“Ts her father dead?” 

“No, your ladyship, but there’s been awful news from—from 
Australia.” 

“ What! About Mr. Kneeshaw? Has anything happened to him?” 

“ He’s murdered, ma’am!” said Jane, in a burst of tears, handing 
Lady Saddlethwaite the paper. Lady Saddlethwaite was deeply shocked. 
She was Mabel’s only confidante, and she knew it, and this seemed to 
give her a peculiar interest in the news. She took the paper and found 
the paragraph copied from the Z'imes, and read it with the deepest pity 
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in her heart for the friendless girl, from whom trouble seemed inseparable 
as her shadow. 

“ Has she seen this?” 

“No, your ladyship. Mr. Lawley was with her this morning, and I 
think he must have told her about it, for when I came into the room 
afterwards she was lying back in the chair like death. Eh! I thought 
she was dead,” exclaimed Jane with another interruption of tears. “ And 
when she come to, your ladyship, she sent me to get her all the London 
newspapers, and as I was a-going to get them I hears the boys a-crying of 
it all over the town asif he was a stranger, and him always that good to 
children !”—indignantly. This lack of sensibility in the Wefton news- 
boys seemed nearly as shocking as their news to Jane. 

“Well, Mary—it’s Mary, isn’t it?” 

“ Jane, please your ladyship.” 

“Well, Jane, you mustn’t show her this paper.” 

‘No, your ladyship ; that’s why I made so free as to speak to your 
ladyship. The news came upon me that sudden I didn’t know what to 
do; and Miss Mabel has no friends only them as has no friends them- 
selves ””—with renewed tears. 

Lady Saddlethwaite was very much pleased at the feeling shown by 
Jane, not through her tears merely, but through her pale face and trem- 
bling hands. She drew her out on the subject of Mabel, and heard such 
accounts of her kindness to the sick children of the poor, and of her un- 
wearied devotion to her morose, irritable, and exacting father, as increased 
even her esteem for her protégée. Lady Saddlethwaite had, besides, 
another object—very characteristic and creditable to her—in drawing 
out Jane on this subject—she wished to relieve the girl’s pent-up feelings. 
This extremely proud woman, with her heart full of Mabel’s sorrow and 
of her own sorrow for Mabel, could yet feel for the distress of a maid- 
servant whom she hardly knew by sight. When they reached the 
cottage, Lady Saddlethwaite sent Jane up to ask if Mabel would see her. 

“Lady Saddlethwaite! But where are the papers, Jane ?” 

“There weren’t none, Miss. They was all sold,” said Jane, without 
the slightest hesitation. But Jane’s face was more truthful than her 
tongue. Mabel saw in a moment, as, indeed, she couldn’t but see, that 
Jane had learned the news, probably from a newspaper she dared not 
show. Mabel dared not press for it. Her heart failed her at sight of 
Jane’s face. But Lady Saddlethwaite’s visit was a gleam of comfort. 
She was the one person in the world Mabel longed to see—the only 
person, except Lawley, she could bear to see. 

“Tell Lady Saddlethwaite I shall be down in a moment, Jane.” 

“She says you're on no account to he disturbed, Miss. She wants 


to come up and sit with you a bit. Eh, Miss Mabel!” cried Jane, no 
longer able to contain herself at the sight of Mabel’s misery and at the 
thought of its cause; “eh, my poor dear!” seizing Mabel’s hand, press- 
ing it to her lips, and wetting it with her tears. 
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‘Don’t, Jane!” said Mabel, in a soothing tone, as though Jane’s 
trouble were more in her thoughts for the moment than her own, of 
which it was but the reflection. ‘Your affection is a great comfort to 
me. There! dry your eyes, and run down and tell Lady Saddlethwaite 
I shall be with her in a moment,” patting Jane on the cheek as though 
she were a child, Jane dried her eyes on her apron, and finding her 
mistress bent on going down, she contented herself with expressing her 
feelings through a few caressing touches by which she smoothed Mabel’s 
disordered hair and crumpled dress. Then Mabel and she went down- 
stairs together, and while Mabel hurried in to see Lady Saddlethwaite, 
Jane hurried to the kitchen to sup full with the horrors of the account 
of the murder. Horrors are the dearest of the rare enjoyments of the 
uneducated poor, especially of the gentler sex, and the widow of a mur- 
dered or self-murdered man derives no little consolation in hearing or in 
telling the ghastly details of the crime—of course after she has recovered 
from the first shock of the news. If Jane’s own policeman had been 
kicked to death in Knackers’ Alley, she could not for her life have with- 
stood the temptation to read the account of the murder in the Witness, 
though its horrors, she knew, would haunt her for many a sleepless 
night. 

“I’m sorry you’ve come down, dear,” said Lady Saddlethwaite, kiss- 
ing Mabel with a mother’s tenderness. “Jane told me you had been 
lying down with a bad headache, and I wanted you to let me sit by you 
a bit.” 

“T’m so glad to see you. I think you were sent to me, though I 
couldn’t pray. Oh, I couldn’t pray. It is hard. All that was left me 
in the world! It can’t be true. It isn’t true?” looking with an ap- 
pealing wistfulness into her friend’s face. 

Mabel’s mind, which had, as it were, fainted under the blow, was 
now coming back to full consciousness. A breath of sympathy revived 
it. Lady Saddlethwaite made no reply in words. She led Mabel to 
the sofa, made her lie down, sat by her, smoothed back the silken hair 
from the hot brow, stooped and kissed her on the forehead, and dropped 
a tear upon it as she stooped It was deep calling unto deep. When 
the heart is frozen, “hid as with a stone,” sympathy melts it like sun- 
shine, breaks up the chill crust, and sets free the pent-up and imprisoned 
sorrow. Mabel hid her face, and wept till her whole frame was shaken 
with sobs. Lady Saddlethwaite sat in silence by her, holding one of her 
hands, and pressing it now and then in mute sympathy, till the paroxysm 
passed away. Lady Saddlethwaite was childless, but had once had a 
daughter who died just at the opening of womanhood. It had been as 
sore a sorrow to her as her husband’s death seven years before, and it 
was a sorrow that not only taught her sympathy with Mabel, but drew 
the childless mother towards this motherless and friendless child. She 
remembered too well how vain, wearying, almost worrying, were the 
words and commonplaces of sympathy every one thought it right to offer 
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her in her trouble. So she said nothing for some time to Mabel, but sat 
with her hand in hers in that kind of silence which is the speech of feel- 
ings too deep for words :— 

Sacred silence! Thou that art 

Floodgate of the deeper heart, 


Offspring of a heavenly kind ; 
Frost o’ the mouth and thaw o’ the mind. 


When she did say anything beyond words of endearment, she spoke only 
to draw Mabel out upon her great love and loss, and so got the poor girl 
to pour out her whole heart to her as toa mother. The relief was im- 
mense and immediate, and certainly saved Mabel from illness. Then 
Lady Saddlethwaite would have carried her off with her then and there, 
if it was not that Lawley was momently expected with the reply to his 
telegram. 

Meantime Roger was forgotten! But Roger was not a man to be 
forgotten long. He sent George to ask Jane to ask his mistress “if he 
was to put up anywheres? ”—a bitterly ironical question, to which he got 
the astounding answer, “Yes; he might put up for an hour and a half 
somewhere.” Roger abhorred putting up anywhere, not merely because 
the beds for his massy steeds were sure to be damp, but because, like 
Archbishop Leighton, he felt that an inn was no place for repose— 


For there, 
Men call and storm and drink and swear. 


There was no help for it, however, and after a minute of amazement he 
made for the “ Queen.” 

Before Roger returned Lawley called. He was self-forgetful enough 
to be glad to see Lady Saddlethwaite with Mabel, though her sympathy 
robbed him of Mabel’s sole and sweet reliance on himself. 

“ T’ve got no answer, and cannot hope for one before to-morrow, Miss 
Masters.” 

Mabel was now so certain of the terrible certainty as to be glad of 
the suspense, if we may speak, as the mind of the most logical often 
thinks, more Hibernico. 

“Then, dear, there’s nothing to prevent your coming with me to- 
night.” 

“ But, Lady Saddlethwaite 

“ There, my dear, it’s settled,” interrupted Lady Saddlethwaite de- 
cisively, ringing for Jane. “I’m sure, Mr. Lawley, you will be kind 
enough to come out to Hollyhurst with the answer to-morrow, and per- 
haps stay over-night. We shall be very glad if your engagements will 
permit—{Jane, pack Miss Masters’ things. }She is going to stay with 
me for a few days]|—We shall be very glad if you can dine and stay 
over-night, Mr. Lawley.” 

Lady Saddlethwaite had heard of all, and more than all, Lawley’s 
virtues from Mabel, and thought he would be a help to her in diverting 
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Mabel’s thoughts. The invitation, which Lawley couldn’t resist, led to 
another, made to him in the following week, that he should accompany 
Lady Saddlethwaite and Mabel in a projected Continental tour. It 
came out casually that Lawley knew the Continent thoroughly, and he 
made such way in Lady Saddlethwaite’s good graces that she devised this 
scheme with—must we confess it!—a matchmaking object. She saw, as 
she could not help seeing, that Lawley was desperately in love with 
Mabel, and she hoped—but here she was not at first very sanguine— 
that Mabel might come in time to return his love. Accordingly, six 
weeks later, in Mabel’s holidays, she, Lady Saddlethwaite, and Lawley 
were en route to Italy. In those six weeks Lawley had become a still 
more eligible parti in Lady Saddlethwaite’s eyes, not merely or mostly 
because he had succeeded to his uncle’s property, but because she found 
that this uncle was a man of good family, and even a remote connection 
of her own. Mabel had less regret in leaving her father in the charge 
of Margaret and Jane, since he showed the most violent aversion to her 
latterly—probably because, as his former reader, she reminded him of 
the failure of his powers. 
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I HAVE sometimes wondered of late what would have been the reception 
accorded to an autobiographical sketch by St. John the Baptist. It 
would, one may suppose, have contained some remarks not very palatable 
to refined society. The scoffers indeed would have covered their delight 
in an opportunity for lowering a great reputation by a plausible veil of 
virtuous indignation. The Pharisees would have taken occasion to 
dwell upon the immoral contempt of the stern old prophet for the 
maxims of humdrum respectability. The Sadducees would have aired 
their orthodoxy by lamenting his open denunciations of shams, which, 
in their opinion, were quite as serviceable as real beliefs. Both would 
have agreed that nothing but a mean personal motive could have 
prompted such an outrageous utterance of discontent. And the good, 
kindly, well-meaning people—for, doubtless, there were some such even 
at the court of Herod—would have been sincerely shocked at the discovery 
that the vehement denunciations to which they had listened were in 
good truth the utterance of a tortured and unhappy nature, which took 
in all sincerity a gloomy view of the prospects of their society and the 
intrinsic value of its idols, instead of merely getting up indignation for 
purposes of pulpit oratory. They—complacent optimists, as kindly 
people are apt to be—have made up their minds that a genuine philoso- 
pher is always a benevolent, white-haired old gentleman, overflowing with 
philanthropic sentiment, convinced that all is for the best, and that even 
the “miserable sinners” are excellent people at bottom; and are 
grievously shocked at the discovery that anybody can still believe in 
the existence of the devil as a potent agent in human affairs. If we 
have any difficulty in imagining such criticisms, we may easily realise 
them by reading certain criticisms upon the Reminiscences of the last 
prophet—for we may call him a prophet whatever we think of the 
sources of his inspiration—who has passed from among us. The re- 
flection which has most frequently occurred to me is one put with 
characteristic force by Carlyle himself in describing his sight of Charles X. 
going to see the portrait of “ the child of miracle.” ‘ How tragical are 
men once more; how merciless withal to one another! I had not the 
least pity for Charles Dix’s pious pilgriming to such an object: the poor 
mother of it, and her immense hopes and pains, I did not even think of 
them.” And so, the average criticism of that most tragical and pathetic 
monologue—in reality a soliloquy to which we have somehow been 
admitted—that prolonged and painful moan of remorse and desolation 
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coming from a proud and intensely affectionate nature in its direst agony 
—a record which will be read with keen sympathy and interest, when 
ninety-nine of a hundred of the best contemporary books have been 
abandoned to the moths—has been such as would have been appropriate 
for the flippant assault of some living penny-a-liner upon the celebrities 
of to-day. The critics have had an eye for nothing but the harshness and 
the gloom, and have read without a tear, without even a touch of sym- 
pathy, a confession more moving, more vividly reflecting the struggles 
and the anguish of a great man, than almost anything in our literature. 

Enough of this: though in speaking of Carlyle at this time it is 
impossible to pass it over in complete silence. I intend only to say 
something of Carlyle’s teaching, which seems to be as much misunder- 
stood by some critics as his character. It should require little impar- 
tiality or insight at the present day to do something like justice to a 
teacher who belonged essentially to a past generation. When Carlyle 
was still preaching upon questions of the day, my juvenile sympathies 
—such as they were—were always on the side of his opponents. But he 
and his opinions have passed into the domain of history, and we can, or 
at least we should, judge of them as calmly as we can of Burke and of 
Milton. In the year 1789 you might have sympathised with Mackin- 
tosh, or even with Tom Paine, rather than with the great opponent of 
the Revolution ; and you may even now hold that they were more in the 
right as to the immediate issues than Burke. But it would, indeed, be 
a narrow mind which could not now perceive that Burke, as a philosophic 
writer upon politics, towers like a giant amidst pigmies above the highest 
of his contemporaries ; and that the value of his principles is scarceiy 
affected by the particular application. Though Carlyle touched upon 
more recent events, we can already make the same distinction, and we 
must make it if we would judge fairly in his case. 

The most obvious of all remarks about Carlyle is one expressed (I 
think) by Sir Henry Taylor in the phrase that he was “a Calvinist who 
had lost his creed.” Rather we should say he was a Calvinist who had 
dropped the dogmas out of his creed. It is no doubt a serious question 
what remains of a creed when thus eviscerated ; or, again, how long it 
is likely to survive such an operation. But for the present purpose it is 
enough to say that what. remained for Carlyle was the characteristic 
temper of mind and the whole mode of regarding the universe. He 
often declared that the Hebrew Scriptures, though he did not adhere to 
the orthodox view of their authority, contained the most tenable theory 
of the world ever propounded to mankind. ‘Without seeking to define 
what was the element which he had preserved, and what it was that he had 
abandoned, or attempting the perilous task of drawing a line between the 
essence and accidents of a creed, it is in any case clear that Carlyle was 
as Scotch in faith as in character; that he would have taken and im- 
posed the Covenant with the most thoroughgoing and ex animo assent and 
consent ; and that the difference between him and his forefathers was one 
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rather of particular beliefs than of essential sentiment. He had changed 
rather the data upon which his convictions were based than the convic- 
tions themselves. He revered what his fathers revered, but he revered 
the same principle in other manifestations, and to them this would 
naturally appear as a profanation, whilst from his point of view it was 
but a legitimate extension of their fundamental beliefs. 

The more one reads Carlyle the further one traces the consequences 
of this belief. The Puritan creed, one may say, is not popular at the 
present day for reasons which might easily be assigned; and those 
who dislike it in any form are not conciliated by the omission of its 
external peculiarities. And, on the other hand, the omission naturally 
alienates many who would otherwise sympathise. When Carlyle speaks 
of “the Eternities” and “the Silences,” he is really using a convenient 
periphrasis for thoughts more naturally expressed by most people in the 
language peculiar to Cromwell—the translation is often given side by 
side with the original in the comments upon Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches—and his mode of speech is dictated by the feeling that the old 
dogmatic forms are too narrow and too much associated with scholastic 
pedantry to be appropriate in presence of such awful mysteries. He is, 
as Teufelsdréckh would, have said, dropping the old clothes of belief 
only that he may more fittingly express the living reality. 

To Carlyle, for example, the later developments of Irvingism, the 
speaking with tongues, and so forth, appeared as simply contemptible, 
or, when sanctioned by the friend whose memory he cherished so pathe- 
tically, as inexpressibly pitiable. It was a hopeless attempt to cling to 
the worn-out rags, a dropping of the substance to grasp the shadow ; 
ending, therefore, in a mere grotesque caricature of belief which made 
genuine belief all the more difficult of attainment. You are seeking for 
outward signs and wonders when you should be impressed by the pro- 
found and all-pervading mysteries of the universe ; and therefore falling 
into the hands of mere charlatans, and taking the morbid hysterics of 
over-excited women for the revelation conveyed by all nature to those 
who have ears to hear. Has not the word “ spiritual,” till now express- 
ive of the highest emotions possible to human beings, got itself somehow 
stained and debased by association with the loathsome tricks practised 
by impostors aided by the prurient curiosity of their dupes? The per- 
version of the highest instincts which leads a man in his very anxiety to 
find a true prophet and spiritual leader to put up with some miserable 
Cagliostro—a quack working “ miracles” by sleight of hand and phos- 
phorus—appeared to Carlyle, and surely appeared to him most rightly, 
as the saddest of all conceivable aberrations of human nature; saddest 
because some men witha higher strain of character are amenable to such 
influences. But when Carlyle came to specify what was and what was not 
quackery of this kind, and included much that was still sacred to others, 
he naturally had to part company with many who would otherwise have 
sympathised. Miss Martineau, he tells us, was described as not only 
stripping herself naked, but stripping to the bone. Carlyle seems to 
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some people to be performing this last operation, though to himself it 
appeared in the opposite light. 

To Carlyle himself the liberation from the old clothes or external 
casing of belief constituted what he regarded as equivalent to the con- 
version of the “old Christian people.” He emerged, he tells us, into a 
higher atmosphere, and gained a “constant inward happiness that was 
quite royal and supreme, in which all temporal evil was transient and 
insignificant ;” a happiness, he adds, which he never quite lost, though 
in later years it suffered more frequent eclipse. For this he held him- 
self to be “ endlessly indebted” to Goethe ; for Goethe had in his own 
fashion trod the same path and achieved the same victory. Conversion, 
as meaning the conscious abandonment of beliefs which have once formed 
an integral and important part of a man’s life, is a process which 
indeed must be very exceptional with all men of real force of character. 
Carlyle, it is plain, was so far from undergoing such a process, that he 
retained much which would have been little in harmony with the teach- 
ing of his master. For, whilst everybody can see that Goethe reached 
a region of philosophic serenity,we must take Carlyle’s “‘ royal and supreme 
happiness ” a little on trust. If his earlier writings have some gleams 
of the happier mood, we are certainly much more frequently in the 
region of murky gloom, shrouded by the Tartarean and “ fuliginous ” 
vapours of the lower earth. If his studies of Goethe and German 
literature opened a door of escape from the narrow prejudices which 
made the air of Edinburgh oppressive to him, they certainly did not 
help him to shake off the old Puritan sentiments which were bred in 
the bone, and no mere external trapping. 

Critics have spoken as though Carlyle had become a disciple of some 
school of German metaphysics. It is, doubtless, true enough that he 
valued the great German thinkers as representing to his mind a 
victorious reaction against the scepticism of Hume, or the materialism of 
Hume’s French successors. But he sympathised with the general tendency 
without caring to bewilder himself in any of the elaborate systems evolved 
by Kant or his followers. The reader, he says in the earlier essay on 
Novalis, “would err widely who supposed that this transcendental 
system of metaphysics was a mere intellectual card-castle, or logical hocus 
pocus . . . without any bearing on the practical interests of men. On 
the contrary . . . it is the most serious in its purport of all philosophies 
propounded in these latter ages;” and he proceeds to indicate their 
purport, and to hint, as one writing for uncongenial readers, his 
respect for German “mysticism.” He thought, that is, that these 
mystics, transcendentalists, and so forth, were vindicating faith against 
scepticism, idealism against materialism, a belief in the divine order 
against atheistic negations ; and, moreover, that their fundamental creed 
was inexpugnable, resting on a basis of solid reason instead of outworn 
dogma. As for the superstructure, the systems of this or that wonderful 
professor to explain the universe in general, he probably held them to 
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be “ card-castles”—mere cobwebs of the brain—at best, arid, tentative 
gropings in the right direction. He had far too much of true Scotch 
shrewdness—even in the higher regions of thought—to trust body or 
soul to the truth of such flimsy materials. This comes out in his view 
of Coleridge, who so far sympathised with him as to have imbibed con- 
solation from the same sources. No reader of the life of Sterling can 
forget the chapter—one of the most vivid portraits ever drawn even by 
Carlyle—devoted to Coleridge as the oracle of the “innumerable brave 
souls ” still engaged in the London turmoil—a portrait which suggests 
incidentally how much was left unspoken in the hastier touches of the 
Reminiscences. We can see the oracle not answering your questions, 
nor decidedly setting out towards an answer, but accumulating “ for- 
midable apparatus, logical swim-bladders, transcendental life-preservers, 
and other precautionary and vehiculatory gear for setting out; ending by 
losing himself in the morass and in the muzes of theosophic philosophy,” 
where now and then “ glorious islets” would rise out of the haze, only 
to be lost again in the surrounding gloom. In his talk, as in him, “a 
ray of heavenly inspiration struggled in a tragically ineffectual degree 
against the weakness of flesh and blood.” He had “ skirted the deserts 
of infidelity,” but “ had not had the courage, in defiance of pain and terror, 
to press resolutely across such deserts to the new firm lands of faith 
beyond.” Many disciples have of course seen more in Coleridge ; but 
even his warmest admirers must admit the general truth of the picture, 
and confess that if Coleridge cast a leaven of much virtue into modern 
English speculation, he never succeeded in working out a downright 
answer to the philosophical perplexities of his day, or in promulgating a 
distinct rule of faith or life. To Carlyle this was enough to condemn 
Coleridge as a teacher. Coleridge, in his view, failed because he adhered 
to the “ old clothes;” tried desperately to breathe life into dead creeds ; 
and, encumbered with such burdens, could not make the effort necessary 
to cross the “desert.” He lingered fatally round the starting-point, 
and succeeded only in starting “strange spectral Puseyisms, monstrous 
illusory hybrids, and ecclesiastical chimeras which now roam the earth 
in a very lamentable manner.” 

The judgment is in many ways characteristic of Carlyle. To the 
genuine Puritan a creed is nothing which does not immediately embody 
itself in a war-cry. It must havea direct forcible application to life. 
It must divide light from darkness, distinguish friends from enemies— 
both external and internal—nerve your arms for the battle, and plant 
your feet on solid standing-ground. It must be no flickering ray in the 
midst of gloom, but a steady, unquenchable light—a permanent “star 
to every wandering bark.” Coleridge would stimulate only to uncertain 
musings, instead of animating to strenuous endeavour. The same senti- 
ment utters itself in Carlyle’s favourite exaltation of silence above 
speech—a phrase paradoxical if literally taken, but in substance an 
emphatic assertion of the futility of the uncertain meanderings in the 
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regions of abstract speculation which hinder a man from girding him- 
self at once to deadly wrestle with the powers of darkness. 

This is but a new version of the Puritan contempt for the vain specu: 
lations of human wisdom when he is himself conscious of an inner light 
guiding him infallibly through the labyrinths of the world. The Puritan 
contempt for zsthetic enjoyments springs from the same root, and is 
equally characteristic of Carlyle. He can never see much difference be- 
tween fiction and lying. “ Fiction,” he says, “or idle falsity of any kind 
was never tolerable, except in a world which did itself abound in practi- 
cal lies and solid shams. ... A serious soul, can it wish, even in 
hours of relaxation, that you should fiddle empty nonsense to it? A 
serious soul would desire to be entertained either with silence or with 
what was truth, and had fruit in it, and was made by the Maker of us 
all,”—a doctrine which will clearly not commend itself to an esthetic 
world. “ Poetry, fiction in general, he (Carlyle the father) had univer- 
sally seen treated as not only idle, but false and criminal,” and the son 
adhered to the opinion except so far as he came to admit that fiction 
might in asense be truth. The ground-feeling is still that of some old 
Puritan, preaching, like Baxter, as “a dying man to dying men,” and at 
most tolerant of anything not directly tending to edification. Carlyle, of 
course, belonged emphatically to the imaginative as distinguished from 
the speculative order of minds, He was a man of intuitions, not of dis- 
cursive thought: who felt before he reasoned: to whom it was a mental 
necessity that a principle should clothe itself in concrete flesh and blood, 
and if possible in some definite historical hero, before he could fully be- 
lieve in it. He wanted vivid images in place of abstract formulas. His 
indifference to the metaphysical was not simply that of the practical man 
who regards all such inquiries as leading to hopeless and bottomless 
quagmires of doubt and a paralysis of all active will; as an attempt, 
doomed to failure from the beginning, to get off your own shadow, and 
to twist and twirl till your pigtail hangs before you ; though this, too, 
counts for much in his teaching; but it was also the antipathy of the 
imaginative mind to the passionless analyser who “explains” the living 
organism by reducing it to a dead mechanism. Itis, indeed, remarkable 
that Carlyle had a certain comparative respect even for the materialist and 
utilitarian whom he so harshly denounced. Such a man was at least 
better than the ineffectual dilettante or dealer in small shams and phan- 
tasms. Anything thoroughgoing, even a thoroughgoing rejection of the 
highest elements of life, so far deserved respect as at least affording some 
firm starting-point. But, for the most part, the scientific frame of mind, 
so far as it implies a tranquil <lissecting of concrete phenomena into their 
dead elements, jarred upon every fibre of his nature. Political eco- 
nomy, which treats society as a complex piece of machinery, and the 
logic which resolves the universe itself into a mere heap of separable 
atoms, seemed to him hopeless!. barren, and uninteresting to the higher 
mind. Mill’s talk and books—which specially represented this mode of 
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thought for him—were “ sawdustish ;” for what is sawdust but the dead 
product of a living growth deprived of its organizing principle and re- 
duced to mere dry indigestible powder? To the poetic as to the religious 
nature of Carlyle, such a process was to make the whole world weary, 
stale, flat and unprofitable. Carlyle, therefore, must be judged as a poet, 
and not as a dealer in philosophic systems ; as a seer or a prophet, not as 
a theorist or a man of calculations. And, therefore, if I were attempting 
any criticism of his literary merits, I should dwell upon his surpassing 
power in his peculiar province. Admitting that every line he wrote has 
the stamp of his idiosyncrasies, and consequently requires a certain con- 
geniality of temperament in the reader, I should try to describe the 
strange spell which it exercises over the initiated. If you really hate 
the grotesque, the gloomy, the exaggerated, you are of course disqualified 
from enjoying Carlyle. You must take leave of what ordinarily passes 
even for common sense, of all academical canons of taste, and of any weak 
regard for symmetry or simplicity before you enter the charmed circle. 
But if you can get rid of your prejudices for the nonce, you will certainly 
be rewarded by seeing visions such as are evoked by no other magician. 
The common sense reappears in the new shape of strange vivid flashes 
of humour and insight casting undisputed gleams of light into many dark 
places ; and dashing off graphic portraits with a single touch. And if 
you miss the serene atmosphere of calmer forms of art, it is something 
to feel at times as no one but Carlyle can make you feel, that each 
instant is the “ conflux of two eternities;” that our little lives, in his 
favourite Shakespearian phrase, are “ rounded with asleep ;” that history 
is like the short space lighted up by a flickering taper in the midst of in- 
finite glooms and mysteries, and its greatest events brief scenes in a vast 
drama of conflicting forces, where the actors are passing in rapid succes- 
sion—rising from and vanishing into the all-embracing darkness. 
And if there is something oppressive to the imagination when we stay 
long in this singular region, over which the same inspiration seems to be 
brooding which created the old Northern mythology with its grim gigan- 
tesque semi- humorous figures, we are rewarded by the vividness of the pic- 
tures standing out against the surrounding emptiness ; some little groups 
of human figures, who lived and moved like us in the long-past days; or 
of vignettes of scenery, like the Alpine sunrise in the Sartor Resartus, 
or the sight of sleeping Haddington from the high moorland in the 
Reminiscences, as bright and vivid for us as our own memories, and re- 
vealing unsuspected sensibilities in the writer. Though he scorned the 
word-painters and description-mongers, no one was a better landscape 
painter. It is perhaps idle to dwell upon characteristics which one either 
feels or cannot be persuaded into feeling. Those to whom he is on the whole 
repugnant may admit him to be occasionally a master of the picturesque ; 
and sometimes endeavour to put him out of court on the strength of this 
formula. A mere dealer, many exclaim, in oddities and grotesques, who 
will sacrifice anything to produce a startling effect, whose portraits are 
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caricatures, whose style is torn to pieces by excessive straining after em- 
phasis, and who systematically banishes all those half-tones which are 
necessary to faithful portraiture in the search after incessant contrasts 
of light and shade. 

Let us first remark in regard to this that Carlyle himself peremptorily 
and emphatically denied that the distinction here assumed between the 
poet and the philosopher could be more than superficial. The philosopher 
only reaches his goal so far as his analysis leads to a synthesis, or as his 
abstract speculations can be embodied in definite concrete vision. And 
the poet is a mere idler, with no substantial or permanent value in him, 
unless he is uttering thoughts equally susceptible of philosophical exposi- 
tion. ‘The hero,” he says, “can be poet, prophet, king, priest, or what 
you will, according tothe kind of world hefinds himself born into. I confess 
I have no notion of a truly great man that could not be all sorts of men. 
The poet who could merely sit on a chair and compose stanzas could never 
make a stanza worth much. He could not sing the heroic warrior, unless 
he himself were an heroic warrior too.” To this doctrine—though with 
various logical distinctions and qualifications which seem incongruous 
with Carlyle’s vehement dogmatic utterances—I, for one, would willingly 
subscribe ; and I hold further that in strenuously asserting and enforcing 
it Carlyle was really laying down the fundamental doctrine of all sound 
criticism whether of art or literature or life. Any teaching, that is, 
which attempts to separate the poet from the man as though his excel- 
lence were to be measured by a radically different set of tests is, to my 
mind, either erroneous or trifling and superficial. The point at which 
one is inclined to part company with this teaching is different. I do not 
condemn Carlyle for judging the poet as he judges the hero for the 
substantial worth of the man whom it reveals to us; but I admit that 
his ideal man has a certain stamp of Puritanical narrowness. So, for 
example, there is something characteristic in his judgments not only of 
Coleridge, but of Lamb or Scott. He judges Lamb as the spoilt child of 
Cockney circles, as the Baptist in his garment of camel’s hair might have 
judged some favourite courtier cracking jokes for the amusement of 
Herodias’ daughter. And of Scott, though he strives to do justice 
to the pride of all Scotchmen, and admits Scott’s merit in breathing 
life into the past, his real judgment is based upon the maxim that 
literature must have higher aims “than that of harmlessly amusing 
indolent languid men.” Scott was not one who had gone through spiri- 
tual convulsions, who had “ dwelt and wrestled amid dark pains and 


* throes,” but on the whole a prosperous easy-going gentleman, who found 


out the art of “ writing impromptu novels to buy farms with ;” and who 
can therefore by no means claim the entire devotion of the rigorous asce- 
tic prophet to whom happiness is inconceivable except as the reward of 
victorious conflicts with the deadly enemies of the soul. To me it seems 
that the error in such judgments is one of omission ; but the omission is 
certainly considerable. For Carlyle’s tacit assumption seems to be that 
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the conscience should be not only the supreme but the single faculty of 
the soul ; that morality is not only a necessary but the sole condition of 
all. excellence; and therefore, that an ethical judgment is not merely 
implied in every esthetic judgment, but is the sole essence and meaning 
of it. Our minds, according to some of his Puritan teachers, should be 
so exclusively set upon working out our salvation that every kind of aim 
not consciously directed to this ultimate end is a trifling which is closely 
akin to actual sin. Carlyle, accepting or unconsciously imbibing the 
spirit of such teaching, reserves his whole reverence for rigid and lofty 
natures, deserving beyond all question of reverence, but wanting in ele- 
ments essential to the full development of our natures, and therefore, in 
the long run, to a broad morality. 

This leads us to his most emphatically asserted doctrines. Noone could 
assert more forcibly, emphatically, and frequently than Carlyle that mora- 
lity or justice is the one indispensable thing ; that justice means the law of 
God ; that the sole test of the merits of any human law is its conformity to 
the divine law ; and that, as he puts it, all history is an “ inarticulate Bible, 
and in a dim intricate manner reveals the divine appearances in this lower 
world. For God did make this world, and does for ever govern it ; the 
loud roaring loom of time, with all its French revolutions, Jewish revela- 
tions, ‘ weaves the vesture thou seest Him by.’ There is no biography 
of a man, much less any history or biography of a nation, but wraps in 
it a message out of heaven, addressed to the hearing ear and the not- 
hearing.” It is needless to quote particular passages. This clearly is 
the special doctrine of Carlyle, embodied in all his works ; preached in 
season and (often enough) out of season; which possesses him rather 
than is possessed by him ; the sum and substance of the message which 
he had to deliver to the world, and spent his life and energy in delivering 
with emphasis. And yet we are constantly told that Carlyle was a cynic 
who believed in nothing but brute force. If such a criticism came only 
from those who had been repelled by his style from reading his books— 
or, again, only from the shallow and Pharisaical, who mistake any attack 
upon the arrangements to which they owe their comfort for an attack 
upon the eternal laws of the universe—it might be dismissed with con- 
tempt. And this is, indeed, all that much of the average talk about 
Carlyle deserves. But there isa more solid ground in the objection, 
which brings us in face of Carlyle’s most disputable teaching, and is 
worth considering. 

We have, in fact, to consider the principle so often ascribed to him 
that Might makes Right ; and this may be interpreted into the immoral 
doctrine that force is the one thing admirable, and success the sole test 
of merit. Cromwell was right because he cut off Charles’s head, and 
Charles wrong because he lost his head. Frederick’s political immorality 
is condoned because Frederick succeeded in making Prussia great ; 
Napoleon was right so long as he was victorious, and was condemned 
because he ended in St. Helena. That, as some critics suppose, was 
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Carlyle’s meaning, and they very naturally denounce it as an offensive 
and cynical theory. 

Now in one sense Carlyle’s doctrine is the very reverse of this. His 
theory is the opposite one, that Right makes Might. He admires Crom- 
well, for example, and Cromwell is the hero after his own heart, ex- 
pressly on the ground that Cromwell is the perfect embodiment of the 
Puritan principle, and that the essence of Puritanism was to “see God’s 
own law made good in this world. . . . Eternal justice; that God’s 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven; corollaries enough will flow 
from that, if that be there; if that be not there, no corollary good for 
much will flow.” How does a doctrine apparently at least implying an 
unqualified belief in the absolute supremacy of right, a conviction that 
nothing but the rule of right can give a satisfactory basis for any human 
arrangement, get itself transmuted into an appearance of the opposite, 
of being a kind of Hobbism, deducing all morality from sheer force? 
Such transmutations, or apparent meetings of opposite extremes, are not 
uncommon, and the process might perhaps be most forcibly illustrated 
by a history of the old Puritans themselves, But it will be quite enough 
for my purpose to indicate, as briefly as may be, Carlyle’s own method, 
which is of course guided as well by his temper as by his primary as- 
sumptions. He is predisposed in every way to take the sternest view of 
morality. He means by virtue, by no means an indiscriminate extension 
of all-comprehending benevolence, of goodwill to rogues and scoundrels, 
or amiable desire that everybody should have as pleasant a time of it as 
possible. Justice according to him, and the most stringent and unflinch- 
ing justice, is the essential basis of all morality. Love, doubtless, is the 
fulfilling of the law ; but along with that truth you must also recognise 
the awful and mysterious truth, that hell itself is one product of 
the divine love. Love itself implies the destruction of evil and of 
the evil-doers. From this assumption it is not surprising if much 
modern philanthropy appeared to him as mere sentimentalism, a weak 
sympathy even for the suffering which is the divinely appointed remedy 
for social diseases, the mere effeminate shrinking from the surgical knife, 
The cardinal virtue from which all others might be inferred is not 
benevolence, but veracity, respect for facts and hatred of shams. This 
was not with Carlyle, as with some of his teachers, an abstract theorem 
of metaphysics, but the expression of his whole character, of that Puri- 
tanic fervour which tested all doctrine by its immediate practical in- 
fluence upon the will, and which forced even his poetical imagination to 
spend itself not in creating images, but in realising as vividly as possible 
the actual facts of history. 

Carlyle’s application of these principles brings out a remarkable 
result. “Puritanism,” he says, “was a genuine thing, for Nature has 
adopted it, and it has grown and grows. I say sometimes, that every- 
thing goes by wager of battle in this world; that strength, well under- 
stood, is the measure of all worth. Give a thing time ; if it can succeed 
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it is a right thing.” This is one form of Carlyle’s essential principle, and 
is it not also the essential principle of Mr. Darwin’s famous theory? It 
is an explicit assertion of the doctrine of the struggle for existence, 
though applied here to Knox and the Puritans instead of to the origin 
of species. And yet, as we may note in passing, the evolutionists are, 
as a fact, the most ready to condemn Carlyle’s immorality, whilst Carlyle 
could never find words adequate to express his contempt for them. In 
that thorough carrying out of this principle, Carlyle is approaching that 
profound problem which in one shape or other haunts all philosophies : 
What kind of victory may we expect for right in this world? If Might 
and Right were strictly identical, it would seem here that we might start 
indifferently from either basis. “This succeeds; therefore it is right,” 
would be as tenable an argument as—“ This is right; therefore it will 
succeed.” Yet one doctrine has an edifying sound, and the other seems to 
be the very reverse of edifying. Moralists vie with each other in pro- 
claiming their belief in the ultimate success of good causes, and yet in- 
dignantly deny that the goodness of a cause should be inferred: from its 
success. We agree to applaud the prophecy, cited with applause by 
Carlyle himself, that Napoleon’s empire would fail because founded upon 
injustice ; but we are startled by an inference from the failure to the 
injustice. But why should there be so vast a difference in what seem 
to be equivalent modes of reasoning? Carlyle’s answer would follow 
from the words just cited. You must, he says, “give a thing time.” 
Nobody can deny the temporary prosperity of the wicked, and certainly 
Carlyle could not deny that injustice may flourish long before it pro- 
duces the inevitable crash. ‘“ The mills of God grind slowly, though 
they grind exceeding small.” And, therefore, it may make all the dif- 
ference whether we make the success the premiss or the conclusion. For 
though, in the long run, the good causes may be trusted to succeed in 
time, and we may see in history the proof that they have succeeded, yet 
at any moment the test of success may be precarious whilst that of 
justice is infallible. We may distinguish the wheat from the tares before 
the reaper has cast one aside and preserved the other. At the moment 
the injustice of Napoleon’s empire was manifest, though the cracks and 
fissures which were to cause its crumbling were still hidden from any 
observer. 

By what signs, then, other than the ultimate test of success, can we 
discern the just from the unjust? That, of course, is the vital point 
which must decide upon the character of Carlyle’s morality; and it is 
one which, in my opinion, he cannot be said to have answered distinctly. 
He gives, indeed, a test satisfactory to himself, and he enforces and 
applies it with superabundant energy and variety of phrase. That is 


_ right, one may say briefly, which will “work.” The sham is hollow, 


and must be crushed in the tug and wrestle of the warring world. The 
reality survives and gathers strength. Veracity in equivalent phrase is 
the condition of vitality. Truth endures; the lie perishes. But in 
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applying this or his vast vocabulary of similar phrases, we come to a 
difficulty. “The largest veracity ever done in Parliament” was, he 
says, Sir Robert Peel’s abolition of the corn laws. But how can you do 
a veracity? What is a lie !—a question, as he observes, worth asking by 
the “ practical English mind ;” and to which he accordingly proceeds to 
give an answer. He insists, that is, very eloquently and vehemently, 
upon the inevitable results of all lying, and of all legislative and other 
action which proceeds upon the assumption of a falsity or an error 
which passes itself off for a truth. In all which I, for one, admit that 
there is not only truth, but truth nobly expressed and applied to the 
confutation of some most pestilent errors; and yet, as one must also 
admit, there is still an ambiguity. May it not, in fact, cover that 
exaltation of mere success which is so often objected tohim? Some 
tyrannical institution—slavery, for example—lives and flourishes through 
long ages. Is it thereby justified? Is it not a fact, and if fact and truth 
are the same things, is it not a truth sanctioned by the eternal veracities 
and so forth, and therefore entitled to our respect? This is one more 
form of that fundamental problem which really perplexes Carlyle’s moral 
teaching, and which he has at least the merit of bringing into prominence, 
though not of answering. In fact, we may recognise in it an ancient 
philosophical controversy not yet set at rest; for, since the beginning of 
ethical theorising, thinkers of various schools have tried in one way or 
other to deduce virtue from truth, and to identify all vice with error. 
But the reference is enough to show the difference of Carlyle’s method. 
He might respect the metaphysician who held a doctrine so far analogous 
to his own; but the metaphysical method appeared to him as a mere 
formal logic-chopping where the essence of the teaching escaped amidst 
barren demonstrations of verbal identities. 

The rea] answer is here again a new version of the old Puritan 
answer. The Puritan fell back upon the will of God revealed through 
the Bible, whose authority was manifest by the inner light. If the 
wicked were allowed to triumph for a time, there was no danger of being 
misled by their success, for they were condemned in advance by the plain 
fact of their renunciation of the inspired guide. For Carlyle, the “ hero” 
takes the place of, or rather is put side by side with, the older organs of 
inspiration. Every hero conveys in fact a new revelation to mankind; 
he conveys a divine message, not, it is true, with infallible precision, or 
without an admixture of human error, but still the very kernel and 
essence of his teaching. He may come as prophet, king, poet, or philo- 
sopher, and you may reject or accept his message at your peril. You 
may recognise it, as the Puritan recognised the authority of his Bible, by 
the spontaneous witness of your higher nature, and you will recognise it 
so long as you have not given yourself up to believe a lie. And if you 
demand some external proofs you must be referred, not to some particular 
signs and wonders, but to what you may, if you please, call the “ success” 
of the message; the fact, that is, that the hero has contributed some 
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permanent element to the thoughts and lives of mankind, that he has 
revealed some enduring truth, created some permanent symbol of our 
highest feelings, or wrought some organic change in the very structure 
of society. There is a danger undoubtedly of confounding some tem- 
porary crystal palace or dazzling edifice of mere glass with an edifice 
founded on the rock and solid as the pyramids. The hero may be con- 
founded with the sham, as unfortunately shams and realities are most 
frequently confounded in this world. But they differ for all that, and 
the true man recognises the difference as the religious man knows the 
hypocrite from the saint. The test is indifferently the truth or the 
soundness of the work ; they must coincide; but the test can only be 
applied by one who really loves the truth. 

It is easy to point out the dangers of this position. It rests, after all, 
you may say, upon the individual conviction, and lends itself too easily 
to that kind of dogmatism in which Carlyle indulged so freely, and 
which consists in asserting that any doctrine or system which he dislikes 
is an incarnate lie, and pronouncing that it is therefore doomed to failure. 
And, on the other hand, it may be equally perverted in the opposite 
direction by claiming a sacred character for every “lie” not yet ex- 
ploded. Carlyle, beyond all question, was a man of intense prejudices, 
and the claim to inspiration, even to the inspiration of our teachers, 
very easily passes into a deification of our own prejudices. No one was 
more liable to that error; but it is better worth our while to look at 
some other aspects of his teaching. 

For we may surely accept without hesitation one application of the 
doctrine, which is of the first importance with Carlyle, and which he has 
taught so incessantly and impressively, that to him more than to any 
other man may be attributed the general recognition of its truth. The 
success of any system of thought—the permanent influence, that is, of any 
great man or of any great institution—must be due to the truth which it 
contained, or to its real value to mankind. This doctrine has become so 
much of a commonplace, and harmonises so fully with all modern his- 
torical methods, that we are apt to overlook the service done by Carlyle 
in its explicit assertion and rigorous application to facts. When he was 
delivering his lectures upon hero-worship, intelligent people were still in 
the attitude of mind represented, for example, by Gibbon’s famous ex- 
planation of the success of Christianity as due, amongst other things, to 
the zeal of the early believers, as if the zeal required no explanation ; 
when on the other side, it was thought proper to explain Mahome- 
tanism, not vy the admixture of genuine truth which it contained, but 
as asimple imposture. Carlyle still speaks like a man advancing a dis- 
puted theory when he urges in this latter case that to explain the power 
of Mahomet’s sword, you must explain the force which wielded the 
sword; and that the ingenious hypothesis of a downright cheat will by 
no means serve the turn. This doctrine is now generally accepted, 
unless by a few clever people who still cherish the wire-pulling heresy 
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which makes history a puppet-show manipulated by ingenious scoun- 
drels, instead of a vast co-operation of organic forces. Carlyle, however, 
has done more than any writer to make such barren and degrading ex- 
planations impossible for all serious thinkers. His Cromwell has at 
least exploded once for all the simple-minded “ hypocrisy ” theory, as the 
essay upon Johnson destroyed the ingenious doctrine that a man could 
write a good book simply because he was a fool. Whether his portraits 
are accurate or not, they are at least set before us conceivable and 
consistent human beings. The prosaic historian and biographer takes 
the average verdict of commonplace observers: if he is a partisan, he is 
content with the contemporary caricatures of the party to which he 
belongs ; if he wishes to be impartial, he strikes a rough average between 
opposite errors; and if he wishes to be dazzling, he calmly combines 
incompatible judgments. Macaulay’s works, with all their merits, 
are a perfect gallery of such portraits—rhetorically excellent, but hope- 
lessly flimsy in substance: of angelic Whigs and fiendish Tories, and 
of strange monsters like his Bacon and his Boswell, made by quietly 
heaping together meanness and wisdom, sense and folly, and inviting you 
to accept a string of paradoxes as a sober statement of fact. The truly 
imaginative writer has to go deeper than this. He begins where the 
rhetorician ends. A great work, as he instinctively sees, implies a great 
force. A man can only leave his mark upon history so far as he is 
animated, and therefore worthy to be animated, by a great idea, The 
secret of his nature is to be discovered by a sympathetic imagination 
acting by a kind of poetical induction. Gathering together all his recorded 
acts and utterances, the masses of recorded facts preserved often in hope- 
less confusion and misrepresentation by his contemporaries, you must 
brood over them till at last you gain a clear vision of the underlying 
unity of character which manifests itself in these various ways. Then, 
at last, you may recognise the true hero, and discover unsuspected unity 
of purpose and strength of conviction, where the hasty judgments passed 
by contemporaries and those who set them upon isolated fragments of 
his career, make a bewildering chaos of inconsistency. The process is 
admirably illustrated in the study of Cromwell, and the result has the 
merit of being at least a possible, if not a correct, theory of a great man. 

This, again, is connected with another aspect of Carlyle’s teaching— 
as valuable, though perhaps its value is not even now as generally recog- 
nised. For the tendency of his mind is always to substitute what is 
sometimes called the dynamical for the merely mechanical view of 
history. It is a necessity for his imagination to penetrate as much to 
the centre instead of remaining at the circumference ; to unveil the actual 
forces which govern the working of the superficial phenomena, instead 
of losing himself in the external phenomena themselves. The true con- 
dition for understanding history is to gain a clear perception of the 
genuine beliefs, the wants and passions which actually sway men’s souls, 
instead of working simply at the complicated wheels and pulleys of the 
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political machinery, or accepting the masses of idle verbiage which conceal 
our true thoughts from ourselves and from each other. An implicit 
faith in the potency of the machinery, and an equal neglect of the real 
driving force, was, in his view, the original sin of political theory. The 
constitution-mongers of the Delolme or Si¢yés type, the men who 
fancied that government (as one of them said) was like ‘a dance where 
everything depended on the disposition of the figures,” and nothing, 
therefore, on the nature of the dancers, have pretty well passed away. 
Carlyle saw the same vital fallacies in such nostrums as the ballot or the 
scheme so enthusiastically advocated by Hare and Mill. “If of ten 
men nine are recognisable as fools, which is a common calculation, how 
in the name of wonder will you get a ballot-box to grind you out a 
wisdom from the votes of those ten men? Never by any conceivable 
ballot-box, nor by all the machinery in Bromwicham or out of it, will you 
attain such a result.” Whether Carlyle was right or wrong in the par- 
ticular application I do not presume tosay. Such a change as the ballot 
may perhaps imply more than a mere change of machinery. But I 
certainly cannot doubt that he is right in the essence of his contention : 
that a perception of the difference between the merely mechanical details 
and the vital forces of a society is essential to any sound political 
theorising ; and that half our pet schemes of reform fail just from this 
cause, that they expect to change the essence by modifying the surface, 
and are therefore equivalent to plans for obtaining mechanical results 
without expending energy. 

To have asserted these principles so emphatically is one of Carlyle’s 
greatest merits; and if he obtained emphasis at the cost of exaggeration, 
overstatement, grotesque straining of language and imagery, and much 
substantial error as to facts, I can only say that the service remains, and 
is inestimable. But there is a less pleasing qualification to be made. 
The objection to the ballot as a purely mechanical arrangement is com- 
bined, as we have just seen, with the objection founded upon the preva- 
lence of fools. That stinging phrase, “ mostly fools,” has stuck in our 
throats. The prophet who tells us that we are wicked may be popular 
—perhaps, because our consciences are on his side ; but the prophet who 
calls us fools is likely to provoke our wrath. I, at least, never met a 
man who relished that imputation, even if he admitted it to contain a 
grain of truth. But, palatable or not, it is clearly fundamental with Car- 
lyle. The world is formed of “ dull millions, who,as a dull flock, roll 
hither and thither, whithersoever they are led ;” the great men are the 
“ ouides of the dull host, who follow them as by an irrevocable decree.” 
They are the heroes to whom alone are granted real powers of vision and 
command ; realities amongst shams, and knowers amongst vague feelers 
after knowledge. We need not ask how this theory was reached; whether 
it is the spontaneous sentiment of a proud and melancholy character, 
or really a fair estimate of the facts; or, again, a deduction from the 
“hero” doctrine. With that doctrine, at any rate, it naturally coin- 
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cides. To exalt the stature of your hero, you must depress his fellows. 
If Gulliver is to be a giant, he must go to Lilliput. There is, however, 
a gap in the argument which is characteristically neglected by Carlyle. 
He would never have fairly accepted the doctrine—whose was it !—that, 
though a man may be wiser than anybody, there is something wiser than 
he—namely, everybody. The omission is critical, and has many conse- 
quences. For one may fully admit Carlyle’s estimate : one may hold the 
difference between a Shakespeare and an average contributor to the 
poet’s corner of a newspaper, or between a born leader of men, a Crom- 
well, and a Chatham, and to the enormous majority of his followers, as 
something hardly expressible in words: one may admit that the his- 
tory of thought or society reveals the more clearly, the more closely it is 
studied, the height to which the chosen few tower above the average ; one 
may even diminish the percentage of the wise from a tenth to a hundredth 
or a thousandth: and yet one may hold to the superior wisdom of the mass. 
No ballot-box, it is true, will make the folly of the nine equal to the 
wisdom of the one. Or it can tend that way only if the foolish majority 
have some sense of the need of superior guidance. But the ignorance 
and folly of mankind, their incapacity for forming any trustworthy judg- 
ment on any given point, may also be consistent with a capacity for 
groping after truth, and they have the advantage of trying experiments 
on a large scale. The fact that a creed commends itself to the instincts 
of many men in many ages is a better proof—Carlyle himself being the 
judge—that it contains some truth than the isolated judgment of the 
most clearsighted philosopher. The fact that an institution actually 
makes men happy and calls forth their loyalty is a more forcible argu- 
ment in its favour than the opinion of the most experienced statesman. 
And, therefore, the fact that any society is chiefly made up of fools is 
quite consistent with the belief that it is collectively the organ through 
which truth gradually manifests itself and wins a wider recognition. 
Securus judicat orbis may be a true maxim if we interpret it to mean 
that the world decides—not as the experimenter but as the experiment. 
Carlyle systematically overlooks this blind semi-conscious process of 
co-operation upon which the “hero” is really as dependent as the 
dull flock which he leads. History, as he is fond of saying, is the 
essence of innumerable biographies. To find the essence of the biogra- 
phies, again, he goes to the essential biographies; that is, to the 
biographies of the men who give the impulse, not of those who 
passively submit to the impulse. This apotheosis of the individual 
is dictated by his imaginative idiosyncrasies, as much as by his theory of 
history. He must have the picturesque concrete fact: the living hero 
to be the incarnation of the idea; and, accordingly, history in his page 
is like a gigantic panorama in which the painter sacrifices everything to 
obtain the strongest contrasts, and makes his lights stand out against 
vast breadths of unspeakable gloom. ‘The hero is thus made to sum up 
the whole effectual force, and all that is done by the Greeks is attributed 
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to the arm of Achilles. Some awkward results follow. Frederick is a 
hero who has obvious moral defects, and readers are startled by Car- 
lyle’s worship of such an idol. Yet it follows from the assumptions, 
For Frederick, in Carlyle’s theory, means the development of the German 
nation. That the growth of the German influence in Europe was a 
phenomenon which naturally and rightfully excited Carlyle’s strongest 
enthusiasm requires no demonstration. If the credit of that, as of every 
other great achievement, must be given to some solitary hero, Frederick 
doubtless has the best claim to the honour. We may no doubt say that 
Frederick, in spite of this, was selfish and cynical, and may confine our 
praises to allowing his possession of perspicacity enough to see the capa- 
bilities of his position. A great man may do an involuntary service to 
mankind, because his genius inclines him to range himself on the side of 
the strongest forces, and therefore of what we vaguely call progress. 
But the hero-worshipper naturally regards him as not merely an instru- 
ment, but the conscious and efficient cause of the progress itself. 

Hence, too, the apparent immorality which some people discern in 
Carlyle’s denunciations of “red tape” formulas, and the ordinary conven- 
tions of society. Undoubtedly, such fetters must snap like packthread 
when opposed to the deeper forces which govern the growth of nations. 
No set of engagements on paper will keep a nation on its legs if it is 
rotten at the core, or maintain a balance of power between forces which 
are daily growing unequal. It is idle to suppose that any contract could 
bind, or otherwise can preserve the vitality of effete institutions. And 
hence arise a good many puzzling questions for political casuistry. 
It is hard to say at what precise point it becomes necessary to snap 
the bonds, and when the necessity of change makes revolution, with 
all its mischiefs, preferable to stagnation. The hero-worshipper who 
regards his idol as the supreme moving force, has to make him also 
the infallible judge in such matter. He stands above—not the ultimate 
rules of morality, but—the whole system of regulations and compromises 
by which men must govern themselves in normal times—and decides 
when they must be suspended in the name of the higher law. The only 
appeal from his decision is the appeal to facts. If the apparent hero be 
really self-seeking and vulgarly ambitious, he and his empire will be 
crushed like Napoleon’s. If, on the whole, his decision be right, as in- 
spired from above, he will lay the foundations of a new order on an un- 
shakable basis. And, therefore, Carlyle is naturally attracted to the 
revolutionary periods, when the underlying forces come to the surface ; 
when the foundations of the great deep are broken up, all conventions 
summarily swept aside, and the direct as well as the ultimate attention is 
to the great principles of its social life. Therefore he sympathises with 
Mirabeau, who had “ swallowed all formulas,” and still more with Crom- 
well, whose purpose, in his view, was to make the laws of England a 
direct application of the laws of God. Puritan and Jacobin are equally 
impatient for the instantaneous advent of the millennium, and so far 
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attract equally the man who shares their hatred of compromise and tem- 
porising with the world. 

Here we come to the final problem. Cromwell’s’Parliament, he says, 
failed in their attempt to realise their “noble and, surely, necessary 
attempt.” Nay, they “could not but fail ;” they had “ the sluggishness, 
the slavish half-and-halfness, the greediness, the cowardice, and general 
fatuity and falsity of some ten million men against it—alas! the whole 
world and what we call the Devil and all his angels against it!” Thisis 
the true revolutionary doctrine. The fact that a reform would only succeed 
fully if men were angels is with the ordinary conservative a reason for 
not reforming at all; and with your genuine fanatic a reason not for 
declining the impracticable, but for denouncing the facts. We have, 
however, to ask how it fits in with any such theory of progress as was 
possible for Carlyle. For some such theory must be held by any one 
who makes the victory of truth and justice over shams and falsehoods a 
corner-stone of his system. It has been asked, in fact, whether there is 
not a gross inconsistency here. If Cromwell’s success proved him to be a 
hero, did not the Restoration upset the proof? The answer, frequently 
and emphatically given by Carlyle, as in the lecture on the hero as king, 
is an obvious one. Cromwell represents an intermediate stage between 
Luther and the French Revolution. Luther told the Pope that he was a 
“chimera ;” and the French gave same piece of information to other 
“chimeras.” The whole process is a revolt against certain gigantic shams, 
and the success very inadequately measured by any special incident in 
the struggle. The French Revolution, with all its horrors, was a “ return 
to truth,” though, as it were, toa truth “clad in hellfire:” and its advent 
should be hailed as ‘‘ shipwrecked mariners might hail the sternest rock, 
in a world otherwise all of baseless seas and waves.” And throughout 
this vast revolutionary process, our hope rests upon the “certainty of 
heroes being sent us ;” and that certainty “ shines like a polestar, through 
murk dustclouds, and all manner of downrushing and conflagration.” 

It is well that we have a “certainty” of the coming hero ; for the 
essay seems to show the weakness of all excessive reliance upon indi- 
viduals. Cromwell’s life, as he tells us emphatically, was the life of the 
Commonwealth, and Cromwell’s life was at the mercy of a “stray bullet.” 
Where then is a certainty of progress in a world thus dependent upon 
solitary heroes in a wilderness of fools, liable to be snuffed out at a 
moment’s notice? So far as certainty means a scientific conviction 
resting on the observation of facts, we, of course, cannot have it. It is 
a certainty which follows from our belief in the overruling power which 
will send heroes when there is work for heroes to do. And Carlyle can 
at times, especially in his earlier writings, declare his faith in such a 
progress with full conviction. “The English Whig,” says Herr 
Teufelsdréckh, “ has, in the second generation, become an English Radical, 
who, in the third, it is to be hoped, will become an English rebuilder. 
Find mankind where thou wilt, thou findest it in living movement, in 
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progress faster or slower: the phcenix soars aloft, hovers with out- 
stretched wings, filling earth with her music ; or, as now, she sinks, and 
with spheral swansong immolates herself in flame, that she may soar the 
higher and sing the clearer.” And the phrase, as I think, gives the theory 
which in fact is more or less explicitly contained in all Carlyle’s writings, 

It is plain, however, that progress, so understood, is a progress con- 
sistent with long periods of the reverse of progress. It implies an alter- 
nation of periods of reconstruction and vital energy with others of decay 
and degeneration. And in this I do not know that Carlyle differs from 
other philosophers. Few people are sanguine enough to hold that every 
generation improves, upon the preceding. But the modern believer 
in progress undoubtedly believes that this actual generation is better 
than the last, and that the next will be better still; and is very apt to 
impute bad motives to any one who differs from him. Here, of course, 
he must come into flat opposition to Carlyle. For Carlyle, to put it 
briefly, regarded the present state of things as analogous to that of the 
Lower Empire ; a time of dissolution of old bonds and of a general fer- 
ment which was destroying the very tissues of society. So far he agrees, 
of course, with many Conservatives ; but he differs from them in 
regarding the process as necessary, and even ultimately beneficial. The 
disease is one which must run its course; the best hope is that it may 
run it quickly; the attempt to suppress the symptoms and to regain 
health by making time run backwards is simply chimerical. Thus he 
was in the painful position of one who sees a destructive process going 
on of which he recognises the necessity whilst all the immediate results 
are bad. 

To the ardent believer in progress such a state of mind is, of course, 
repulsive. It implies misanthropy, cynicism, and disbelief in mankind. 
Nor can anybody deny that Carlyle’s gloomy and dyspeptic constitution 
palpably biassed his view of his contemporaries as well as of their theories. 
The “mostly fools” expresses a deeply-rooted feeling, and we might add 
‘mostly bores,” and to a great extent humbugs. And this, of course, 
implies a very low estimate of the powers of unheroic mankind, and 
therefore of their rights. If most men are fools, their right to do as 
they please is a right to knock their heads against stone walls. Carlyle 
perhaps overlooked the fact that even that process may be useful train- 
ing for fools. But even here he asserted a doctrine wrongly applied 
rather than false in principle. It shocks one to find an open advocacy 
of slavery for black Quashee. But we must admit, and admit for the 
reasons given by Carlyle, that even slavery may be. better than sheer 
anarchy and barbarism ; that, historically speaking, the system of slavery 
represents a necessary stage in civilisation ; and therefore that the simple 
abolition of slavery—a recognition of unconditional “right” without 
reference to the possession of the instincts necessary for higher kinds of 
society—might be disguised cruelty. The error was in the hasty assump- 
tion that his Quashee was, in fact, in this degraded state ; and the haste 
to accept this disheartening belief was but too characteristic. That 
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liberty might mean barbarism was true ; that it actually did mean it in 
certain given cases was a rash assumption too much in harmony with 
his ordinary aversion to the theorists of his time. 

This applies to all Carlyle’s preachings about contemporary politics ; 
the weakest of his writings are those in which his rash dogmatism, 
coloured by his gloomy temperament, was employed upon unfamiliar 
topics. But the pith and essence of them all is the intense conviction 
that the one critical point for modern statesmen is the creation of a 
healthy substratum to the social structure. That the lives of the great 
masses are squalid, miserable, and vicious, and must be elevated by the 
spread of honesty, justice, and the unflinching extirpation of corrupt 
elements, the substitution of rigorous rulers for idle professors of official 
pedantry, busy about everything but the essential—that is the sum and 
substance of the teaching. That he attributes too much to the legislative 
power, and has too little belief in the capacities of the average man, may 
be true enough. But this one thing must be said in conclusion. The 
bitterness, the gloom, even the apparent brutality, is a proof of the 
strength of his sympathies. He is savage with the physician because he 
is appalled at the virulence of the disease and the inadequacy of the 
remedy. He may shriek “ quack” too hastily, and be too ready to give 
over the patient as desperate. And yet I am frequently struck by a 
contrast. I meet a good friend who holds up his hands at Carlyle’s 
ferocity. We talk, and I find that he holds that in politics we are all 
going to sheer destruction (“shooting Niagara”), that the miserable 
Radicals are sapping all public spirit ; that faith is being undermined by 
malcontents and atheists ; that the merchant has become a gambler, and 
the tradesman a common cheat; that the “ British workman” is a 
phrase which may be used with the certainty of provoking a sneer; and, 
briefly, that there is not a class in the country which is not on the bigh- 
road to decay, or an institution beyond the reach of corruption. And 
yet my friend sits quietly down and enjoys his dinner as heartily as if 
he were expecting the millennium. What shall I say? That he does 
not believe what he says, or that his digestive apparatus was in most 
enviable order? I know not: but certainly Carlyle was not capable of 
this. He took things too terribly in earnest. "When workmen scamped 
the alterations in his house, or the railway puffed its smoke into his face, 
he saw visible symbols of modern degeneracy, and thought painfully of 
the old honest wholesome life in Annandale—of steady God-fearing 
farmers and self-respecting workmen. All that swept away by progress 
and “ prosperity beyond example”! That was his reflection; perhaps it 
was very weak, as certainly it was very unpleasant, to worry himself 
about what he could not help, and sprang, let us say, all from a defective 
digestion. And yet, though I cannot think without pity of the man of 
genius who felt so keenly and thought so gloomily of the evils arouud 
us, I feel infinitely more respect for his frame of mind than for that of 
the man who, sharing, verbally at least, this opinion, can let it calmly 
lie in his mind without the least danger to his personal comfort. 
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PART ILI. 


Tue PEASANTS. 


Ir has always seemed to me that the well-to-do Italian peasant must 
think that the world, or at least the world he sees, was made on purpose 
for him. The soil, with its rich harvests, is peculiarly his own. The 
fairs supply all his wants in the way of clothes, ornaments, and utensils ; 
the “padrone” is there all ready to be cheated ; the priest to look after his 
soul; processions and “festas” amuse him “ par excellence.” When pro- 
sperous he knows no unsatisfied desire, and is so thoroughly contented with 
his lot that he seldom seeks to rise a degree in the social scale. However 
rich he may become, his habits, manners, and ideas undergo no change. 
Reading and writing are arts which he despises, and never wishes his 
children to learn, The women are sometimes gorgeous in velvet and 
silk and gold ornaments ; but their costume is still strictly the peasant 
costume. The houses are often large ; for many branches of a family will 
dwell together in a sort of clan, and I have known seven brothers, all with 
wives and children, live under the same roof. These dwellings of brick 
with tiled roofs are long and low, with very small unglazed windows, the 
staircase and oven outside, and the ground floor devoted to the accommo- 
dation of the live stock. There is no attempt at adornment inside or out ; 
more unattractive abodes can scarcely be imagined. One of the brothers 
(not always the eldest) is called the “‘ vergaro,” and his wife the “ vergara.” 
This couple takes the command, and directs operations. The cultivation 
of the soil is of course the chief business ; every season has its harvest. 
The corn is cut in June; Indian corn in August. Early in October is 
the vintage, and the olives are gathered and pressed at the end of the 
year. After this, and when the sowing is finished, comes a time of re- 
pose from agricultural labour, and then the women are hard at work in 
the manufacture of clothes for the family. These they literally grow 
themselves, spinning, weaving, and dyeing their own flax; the men, if 
industriously disposed, make baskets and straw hats. The children are 
set to guard the sheep and the pigs at a very early age. As for the baby, 
it is tied into its cradle and left to squall to its heart’s content. The in- 
terior of the house is neither clean nor comfortable, but it has a certain 
picturesqueness. From the low-raftered ceiling hangs a goodly array of 
hams, and the wooden ledge along the wall is ornamented with rows of 
cheeses made of ewe’s milk, and loaves of Indian corn bread. A happy 
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family of dogs, cats, hens, chickens, and perhapsa pig of domestic habits, 
make themselves at home on the stone floor. At the loom by the win- 
dow one of the women may be seen weaving; and the grandmother will 
be spinning or knitting by the open hearth, on which an oak branch, 
leaves and all, crackles and blazes. Under a large iron stewpan, where the 
“ erba” or the “ polenta” is cooking, a watch-dog lies stretched his lazy 
length at the “‘nonna’s” feet, and with him an imp, rising two, will be 
sharing a yellow loaf. These watch-dogs perform their duty so zealously as 
to make country walks dangerous to the unwary stranger. On passing a 
cottage, it is the custom to possess oneself of a good-sized stone ready to 
throw at the animal, who is sure to spring out upon you with yells; the 
next proceeding is to call loudly to the peasant inside to see to his dog. 
He thereupon beats and curses the poor animal who is doing his duty 
according to his lights, and informs “ vostra signoria ” that there is nothing 
to be feared—“ non dice mai niente” (he never says anything) ; a state- 
ment which strikes one by its audacity when made to an accompaniment 
of Bow-wow-wow-wow. At harvest time there is feasting and rejoicing. 
Ham, eggs, and wine are consumed in great quantities. During “ mieti- 
tura” scarcely any one stays at home, and all other work is neglected. The 
harvest home is usually celebrated by a dance, and it is at this time that 
marriages are chiefly arranged. The vintage is a quieter proceeding, for, 
although the soil is favourable to the vine, it is not so extensively culti- 
vated as corn. For some time before the grape-gathering, peasants, 
chiefly women and girls, may be seen guarding their vines, and forming 
picturesque groups beneath the festooned trees. Were it not for this 
precaution, all those fine clusters of grapes would disappear as if by 
magic—respect for their neighbours’ property not being among the vir- 
tues of these Arcadians. After the gathering, wagon-loads of grapes, 
some as fine as any in hot-houses, are to be met, drawn by the slow oxen 
along the roads, on their way to be deposited in a vat with a hole in the 
bottom. This is placed on the top of a cask, and on it mounts a man or 
a boy who begins treading the grapes, the juice of which falls into the re- 
ceptacle beneath. This is hard and very unpleasant work; for a swarm 
of wasps follow the grapes, and severely sting the naked feet which 
tread upon them. ‘The sight of the muddy feet increased my distaste for 
the wine of the country so much, that in deference to my prejudices 
our wine-treaders were made to wash their feet before beginning their 
work—a ceremony they considered superfluous. 

The feasts of the Church are strictly observed by the peasants. They 
are full of superstitions fostered by the priests, whose influence, fast 
diminishing with the upper classes, is still paramount with the peasantry. 
The respect is for the office—the man himself is often the object of abuse 
and scorn. To one whose birth is involved in mystery (and there are 
many), the insinuation that he is “figlio di prete” is a favourite taunt, 
and is resented as a cruel insult. I have heard of a priest being waylaid 
by two brothers, who felt themselves in need of spiritual succour. “ Ab- 
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solve us from our sins,” they commanded ; and the holy man, at first re. 
fusing to do so, was beaten until he complied. A print of the Madonna is 
to be seen in every peasant’s bed-room; none are without some charm 
concealed about their persons ; and scarcely one but has made a pilgrimage 
to Loreto to behold the house of the Virgin, miraculously transported 
thither by angels from the coast of Dalmatia. Every peasant returns 
thence with arms plentifully tattooed in memory of the consecrated spot. 
In all corn-fields various little wooden crosses are dotted about in order 
that the divine blessing may rest upon the harvest. You cannot walk a 
mile along a high road without coming upon a shrine erected to the 
Virgin, and no peasant passes the half-effaced daub without making the 
sign of the cross, and seldom without stopping to kneel and pray. 

Babies and animals are great sufferers from the prevalent super- 
stitions. Babies are branded at the back of the neck, and dogs on the 
forehead, to keep them from harm. When I remonstrated with a “ con- 
tadina” for keeping her dog without water, using the only argument I 
thought likely to have any weight with her—that it might probably go 
mad—“ Oh! there is no fear,” she replied ; “he has been branded with 
the ‘ ferro di S. Antonio,’ so no harm can come near him ;” showing me 
an ugly scar on the poor brute’s forehead. The utter indifference to the 
sufferings of animals displayed by all classes of Italians seems an anomaly 
in such a kind-hearted race. It does not proceed from any love of cruelty, 
but from mere thoughtlessness. 

The feelings of the peasants are not often deep or refined. The loss 
of money or of money’s worth is thought more of than the loss of children, 
of parents, or of friends. Many a time that I have passed a cottage and 
asked after a little child I had seen playing at the door, the mother has 
replied in a cheerful voice, “It has gone to Paradise ;” but if one of the 
huge, sleek oxen should come to-an untimely end, oh! then the grief is 
most noisy and overwhelming—men, women, and children throw them- 
selves on the ground, tear their hair, beat their breasts, and howl as if 
possessed. I once came upon a peasant of my acquaintance weeping by 
the roadside. “I have had a terrible loss, signora,” sobbed he. I, 
remembering that his daughter had lately died of fever, began to ex- 
press my sympathy. “Ma che-la friga!” he exclaimed impatiently 
(“friga” in that dialect means a girl) ; “it was a cow!” as if I must 
surely understand what a much greater misfortune that was. Still there 
is a kindly feeling among them. I know a young woman who sold her 
beautiful hair in order to buy a pair of shoes for her mother, and a young 
man who married an old woman out of gratitude. He was a foundling 
whom she had tended from his babyhood. He grew a fine young man, 
and she an ugly, wrinkled old woman. The pair seemed ill-assorted, but 
there was much true affection between them. I took the mother of a 
family to England for six months in the capacity of wet-nurse. There, 
in the enjoyment of every luxury, and, what Italians prize most of all, 
an idle life, she pined to return to her poverty-stricken home where food 
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was scarce and incessant labour incumbent upon her. When near the end 
of our homeward journey I asked her if she did not expect her husband and 
children to be at our house to greet her after such a long absence. ‘“ Ah, 
no!” she replied with a sigh ; “the ‘ contadini’ are not like ‘ vossignorie.’” 
But she was agreeably surprised by the sight of all her family on our 
first arrival, and the scene was affecting. Even a brother had walked 
twenty miles to be assured that she was still alive after a sojourn in our 
barbarous country, as a rumour had spread that she had succumbed to 
the hardships of foreign travel. They are a civil-spoken people, and I 
never met.one in my walks who did not greet me with “ Buon passeggio, 
Signora Marchesa,” or “ Principessa,” as the fit may take them, for they 
are liberal with their titles. On meeting a little child, it always is 
“ Ogni nocia,” which is elliptical for “ May all harm be warded off from 
it!” ‘They are ready enough to enter into conversation, and often display 
curiosity about that strange country, Inghilterra, where they have heard 
everybody is rich. ‘“ What a fertile country it must be!” they reflect. 
“Surely, Signora, there can be no tree without a vine in your country !” 
When they hear that there are neither vines nor olives, their perplexity 
is extreme. ‘“ Where, then, do all the riches come from?” The dialect 
takes some time to master; but when you know that B’s and V’s, R’s 
and L’s, O’s and U’s are convertible letters, some clue is obtained. It 
must also be remembered that long tails are tacked on to the shortest and 
simplest words : “ poco” is lengthened into “ poconcino,” and for common 
use again shortened into “conci;” “ cosi” is spun out into “cosintra ;” 
“si” into “shine;” “no” into “nonni.” Their conversation among 
themselves is chiefly agricultural ; the state of the crops, and the health 
of the live stock, not including the children, form the staple of it. No 
one is ever called by his or her proper surname; one family will be 
nicknamed “ Gobbo,” another “ Zoppo,” a third “ Matto,” for no osten- 
sible reason, as the peculiarities indicated by their nicknames may not be 
observable in any one of them. Coming once upon a large party of 
labourers at work upon a hillside, I inquired, “Who may you be?” 
“ Siamo Cico,” was the reply, as with one voice; but the real name of 
the Cicos I have never been able to discover, nor is there any clue to 
the origin of the nickname, unless it were invented to rhyme with 
Trico, the appellation of a flourishing family who live in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and whose real name is Biancucci. The men have discarded their 
once picturesque costume. On working days they wear a white smock, 
and on Sundays home-manufactured coats and trousers of an exceedingly 
awkward shape. The earrings, and the red sashes round their waists, 
with sometimes a knife peeping out of their folds, are all that remain 
greatly to distinguish them from the English rustic. But the women’s 
attire is picturesque enough, especially in summer, when they have un- 
covered their stays and white chemises. The stays, sometimes of black 
velvet, but oftener of some more ordinary material, are laced up the back 
with white or coloured braids. The skirt, either blue, or striped blue 
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and red, is turned up and looped behind over one or more very short 
petticoats. A narrow apron of some different colour from that of the skirt 
is always worn out of doors; indoors it is not considered necessary. Gay 
kerchiefs are worn across the shoulders, and folded square on the head, 
Enormous gold earrings and a coral necklace are considered proper ad- 
junets. For the height of summer a broad straw hat surmounts the 
kerchief, and the feet and legs are bare. On “festa” days they swell out 
their hips with an enormous number of stiff petticoats ; I have heard of 
as many as eighteen being worn ona grand occasion. The skirt is let 
down, the chemise is covered with an ill-fitting loose jacket, shoes and 
stockings are put on, and the “contadina” looks as ungainly as, before, she 
looked graceful. The practice of carrying all weights on the head gives 
a very peculiar swinging walk. A cloth rolled round in a circle is first 
placed on the head, and on the top of it the basket or pitcher frequently 
quite askew ; but it never falls, and a hand is never raised to support it. 
I have seen women stoop to pick up something from the ground without 
disturbing the balance of their basket. 

Land is generally cultivated on the system here called “sistema 
colonica ;” the proprietor supplies capital, the “coloni” labour, and the 
profits are supposed to be shared equally ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
*padrone” seldom gets his legitimate half, because it is perfectly easy for 
peasants to secretly dispose of a great portion of the produce before the 
division is made, especially as the landlords in general exercise little or no 
superintendence over their farms, but entrust that task to their “ fattore,” 
or steward. This worthy is usually as fond of a quiet life as his master, 
and he and the peasants have a general understanding, which is at once 
profitable to both sides and conducive to peace. This may partly account 
for the number of ruined proprietors and of prosperous peasants. It has 
been said that the “casa colonica ” often joins on to the “casino” of the 
proprietor. Sometimes it all forms one establishment, and the peasants 
are made useful as servants. It fell to my lot at one time to live thus 
in close quarters with my peasants. The family consisted of two 
brothers with their wives and children, and their grandfather, who, in 
consideration of his savings, was housed and fed. I had every oppor- 
tunity of observing their manners and customs, and did not find them 
attractive. The women would sit on the doorsteps every Sunday morn- 
ing, combing their hair and that of the children. This performance only 
took place on Sunday. It was more elaborate in operation than agree- 
able as a spectacle. I inquired whether they could not make it con- 
venient to keep their heads a little cleaner. To this the “‘vergara” replied 
that she did not know what would be thought of her were she to be so 
fastidious ; she was a respectable woman, not given to frequent dressing 
of the hair and such like coquettishness. The killing of the pig was 
considered such an agreeable and enlivening spectacle that it took place 
(I suppose out of compliment to me) opposite the front door. Two 
famished dogs continually found the means of emptying the contents of 
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my larder, which there was always a difficulty in replenishing, as no 
eatable food could be found within ten miles. No one in the villages 
round indulged in meat unless some ox or sheep had come to an untimely 
end. The old grandfather was in our eyes the flower of the flock. He 
worked as hard as his failing strength would allow ; and one day my hus- 
hand, struck with compassion at his famished appearance, and touched 
by a way the old man had of saluting him respectfully, desired the ser- 
vants to ask him in to breakfast. ‘“ Nonno,” quite overwhelmed by the 
honour, got himself into a clean smock and a pair of boots, and, seated at 
our kitchen table, relieved his overburdened heart. His grandchildren, 
he said, treated him in a most unfeeling manner ; not only was he made 
to work hard and not given enough to eat, but when he alluded to his 
savings, he was reminded that they would come in handy for his funeral 
expenses. It was long since he had had such a good meal, and he was 
much obliged to the “padrone.” Our relations with this interesting family 
ended by mutual consent, and never do I remember experiencing a 
greater sense of relief than on their departure. This was not the only 
class of peasants with whom we could not manage to get on. We found 
our “coloni” apparently humble even to servility, but in reality un- 
manageable. It was in vain that my husband endeavoured to introduce 
improved methods of farming; they were strenuously resisted. The 
oxen had always trodden out the corn, and it got done in the course of 
the summer ; so why use the threshing machine? Vines had always been 
trained up trees grown in the midst of corn-fields ; and although the corn 
round the tree did not ripen, and the tree itself sucked up the moisture 
necessary to the free growth of the vine, it was still maintained that such 
vineyards were the most economical. The grapes had always been 
gathered before they were ripe, and the wine had always been sour ; but 
they liked it so. The cattle could work even when half-starved ; there- 
fore why waste your substance in giving them enough to eat? The 
principal farmer on the property was the most obstinate, and his resist- 
ance was at last carried to a pitch which made a termination of his 
tenancy indispensable. 

One day when my husband went down to the farm of this troublesome 
tenant, to assure himself that some orders he had given respecting the 
feeding of cattle had been executed, all the male portion of the family 
(eleven) confronted him in a menacing attitude, each armed with a 
pitchfork. A. was alone and unarmed, but going up to the foremost he 
snatched the pitchfork from his hand; the rest then dropped their 
weapons, and fled. After this, the family was of course given notice to 
quit. They were rich, and had land of their own, therefore their eject- 
ment caused them no pecuniary embarrassment ; but many generations 
had lived and died in that house, and it was not without a certain 
feeling of commiseration that I saw the long procession of men, women, 
and children, with all their flocks and their herds, their wagons and 
their asses, laden with goods and chattels, wend their way slowly 
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towards another home, reminding me vaguely of a scriptural exodus. 
We did not replace the peasants who left, but hired labourers and culti- 
vated these farms ourselves. This system was troublesome, but so much 
more remunerative than the former that we have no reason to regret 
having been forced into it; and it is a significant fact that we obtained 
the next year, not double, but fowr times the produce that had come to 
our share the year before. Something, of course, may have been due to 
better cultivation ; but an improved system could scarcely, in one year, 
have effected such extraordinary results. Labour is cheap; for seventy- 
five “ centesimi ” a man, and for forty-five a woman, will work from sunrise 
to sunset through a long summer day, and many will come from villages 
several miles off, and return when their work is done. One hour for 
repose and food was demanded, and humanity induced us to prolong it 
during the extreme heat to two. The dinner of our labourers consisted 
of a loaf of Indian corn bread, and any fruit which might happen to be 
in season—an apple, a pear, or a bunch of grapes; this was all. Wine 
is a rare luxury with the poorer class of peasants, and meat or eggs rarer 
still. Between these wretched day labourers, who live from hand to 
mouth, and those prosperous peasants who have land of their own, there 
is a great distinction, and a “contadino grasso” who marries one of the 
indigent of his own class is held to have made a mésalliance. I was 
walking once with a “ contadina” whose husband was part proprietor with 
ourselves, and who enjoyed the proud title of “vergara.” We passed a 
woman who claimed acquaintance with her. This “contadina” wore a 
magnificent coral necklace and massive gold earrings, but her chemise 
was patched and her petticoat in rags. Annunziata was moved to tears 
at the sight of her old friend so come down in the world. This unfor- 
tunate person was the daughter of a “contadino grasso,” and had married 
beneath her—a poor fellow who kept one pig, and inhabited a mud 
cottage! Many of the poorest of the peasantry eke out their living by 
taking care of foundlings, for whom a charitable institution provides. 
These “bastardi” abound, and the mystery of their origin forms the basis 
of many a romantic story. They are kept out at nurse until the age of 
twelve, when the institution occupies itself with their education and 
settlement in the world; sometimes they are adopted by their foster- 
parents for good and all. I have not described the looks of our peasants. 
They are seldom well made ; the bodies being long, and the legs short 
and often bandy, in consequence, I believe, of ihe “ fascia.” But some 
very pleasant, pretty faces may be seen among them. Blue eyes and 
flaxen hair are not at all uncommon—traces, I suppose, of their Northern 
conquerors—but the “occhi branchi,” as all light-coloured eyes are called, 
are not prized as in most Southern climes; they are lamented as an im- 
perfection. The prevalence of such names as “‘ Ermenegilda,” “ Elminia,” 
“ Geltrude,” seem also to tell of mixture with a Teutonic race. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Although there is no attempt at anything which we should call 
society, no dinner or tea parties, no archery, no picnics—none, in fact, of 
our ways for “bringing people together ”—yet our neighbours manage to 
meet and amuse themselves after their own fashion. It is a more hearty 
fashion than ours, and far more economical ; for eating and drinking is 
not that necessary element in amusement with Italians that it is with 
us. There is always a band, often very good; and there is generally a 
theatre where, during the Carnival, some sort of dramatic representation 
takes place, and this theatre serves also for a ball-room ; then there are 
the fairs, which make a rendezvous for all classes ; and, at the risk of 
appearing irreverent, I must include processions amongst the entertain- 
ments. Italian amateur actors are infinitely better than English. To 
simulate emotion, to speak distinctly, to suit the action to the word— 
all this comes naturally to them. A great many are born actors and 
actresses, and display their talents freely off the stage; for the exhibition 
of feeling is thought so proper and becoming that they feign it where 
they have it not. To weep at every parting, even with the most casual 
acquaintance, is thought a point of etiquette, and the art of pumping up 
tears at will is one of the first to be acquired. Knowing the amount of 
labour and rehearsing necessary to getting up private theatricals in 
England with any success, I was surprised at the facility with which 
the dullest and most uneducated Italian would learn and recite his part, 
and with what grace and effect each point would be given. He never 
mumbles or gabbles, or looks as if he didn’t know what to do with his 
arms and legs, or appears to be wondering why he is making such a 
ridiculous fool of himself, as is the way of the English amateur. The 
balls are not select ; even the peasants are included ; and the price of 
admission is but one sow. There is every variety of class and costume. 
Some of the ladies will appear masked; others in what they fondly 
imagine to be the height of the fashion; some in evening and some in 
morning dress, and some in a happy mixture of both. One will wear a 
low gown and her best bonnet ; another will carry, in addition to fan 
and smelling-bottle, her muff. The band plays on a raised scaffolding. 
Musicians and dancers cannot always agree. ‘ Do you know what it is 
you are playing?” is occasionally shouted from below. ‘ Do you know 
what it is you are dancing?” is the tu quoque from above. More lively 
banter follows, ending, perhaps, in a quarrel, The musicians strike 
work; the dancers reply that does not matter; but it ends in a recon- 
ciliation, and all goes on as before. The peasants prefer dancing in the 
open air. The only dance known to them in these parts is the “ salterello.” 
The man and woman dance opposite one another, she looking as if she 
must fall forwards, and he backwards. Hands are sometimes joined ; 
but this is thought bad form by the peasant aristocracy. Two or three 


fiddlers play a monotonous, bagpipe-like tune, which is occasionally 
33—2 
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enlivened by a shout and a gust of song. Then an “improvisatore” will be 
inspired by his muse, and, like some clergymen who preach extempore, 
has a difficulty in leaving off. The energy which the peasants display 
after a hard day’s reaping under a burning sun, seems armazing ; but 
Italians, though sometimes averse to work, never tire of their amuse- 
ments. The band plays an important part in all festivities. During a 
wedding it will play operatic music inside the church ; it brings up the 
rear in all processions; it celebrates the “ Befana” (Epiphany) by going 
about, much as our “ waits” do, from house to house, and, like the 
“waits,” it is apt to become a nuisance. On occasions such as a birth, 
or a christening, or an electoral triumph, or the return from a journey, 
we have suffered much from the midnight serenade of a particularly 
zealous band belonging to a neighbouring village. 

Fairs are in force all the year round, and to them flock an immense ~ 
crowd, of all classes and of all ages. The peasants are mostly bent on 
business. They may be seen, early in the morning, leading their cow, or 
their pig, or their donkey to sell to the highest bidder; and, late in the 
evening, they return with some newly-acquired treasure. The fine folks 
will go later, neither to buy nor to sell, but to meet one another, and 
amuse the children, who will be given “soldi” to exchange for sugar-plums 
and toys. The fair is not always held in the market-place of the village, 
but in any open space that may be found available, sometimes far from 
any village. Ata distance, what strikes the eye is a heaving, surging 
sea of white ox backs ; on nearer approach, many other objects become 
visible—mules, donkeys, pigs, sheep, goats, fowls, pots and pans, and 
earthen utensils, fruit and vegetables. Booths are decked out with gay- 
coloured stuffs, with kerchiefs, necklaces, and earrings, with cheap toys 
and sugar-plums—in short, all articles of use or luxury that the peasantry 
can require. The noise is indescribable. What with ihe lowing, braying, 
grunting, and cackling of the various animals—the greeting, bargaining, 
and quarrelling of their owners—the disorder and confusion that prevail 
make the threading of one’s way through the crowd a difficult and 
dangerous exploit. Having passed with trepidation by the heels of a 
mule of vicious aspect, you find yourself in danger of impalement on the 
horns of a bull who is trying to break away from his keepers. In terror 
you step back upon a set of cups and saucers, whose owner does not let 
you escape without paying your damages three times over. Of course 
no seller dreams of offering his wares at less than double the price he 
intends to take, and the buyer would be thought a simpleton indeed were 
he to offer at first more than half what he means to give. Bargaining, 
therefore, is a long business; it begins soon after dawn, and ends at 
sunset. Sometimes a few recreations relieve this stern business. I was 
once taken to a fair where an enterprising attempt at horse-racing had 
been made. There had arisen “un po’ d’imbroglio,” was explained to us 
on our arrival at the scene of action. Two jockeys were in vain endeavour- 
ing to get started. One steed stood still and kicked; another presently 
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volted off in the opposite direction from the goal; and, far ahead, the 
winning horse was indeed galloping at full speed, but with an empty 
saddle, leaving behind him a cloud of dust, from which his rider was 
seen to emerge and straightway follow in pursuit. The game of bowls, 
or “boccie,” is a very favourite amusement, but is often forbidden by the 
authorities, on account of the danger to passers-by, who have to dodge 
these wooden balls as they fly from one side of the road to the other. 
Of that most immoral amusement (if amusement it can be called) the 
lottery, it is not my province to speak at length. I believe it is a great 
source of revenue to the Government, and T know it is a great source of 
misery and crime to the people, in illustration of which I will tell an 
anecdote, which, strange as it may seem, is absolutely true. 

A lady took her little boy to a neighbouring fair. He was a lovely 
child, with fiaxen hair, blue eyes, and a dazzlingly fair complexion. To 
this pair a well-dressed woman of the middle class, fascinated apparently 
by the extraordinary beauty of the child, approached : “I have a car- 
riage here,” said she to the mother ; “may I take your boy for a little 
drive? I will bring him back almost immediately.” The lady was 
young and unsuspecting ; the child eager to go. He was carried off, and 
in vain the mother waited and watched. The stranger woman never 
brought back her child. The kidnapper was not a native of those parts. 
No one there knew who she was, whence she came, or whither she had 
gone. There seemed no clue to the mystery. The poor mother went 
more than half distracted ; but the father, a man of energy and shrewd 
sense, succeeded in tracking his child to a village far south. Accom- 
panied by “carabinieri,” he discovered his son in a loft, and rescued him 
only just in time from an awful fate. He was about to be murdered, 
and an altar had been erected on which the victim’s blood was to spurt. 
The motive of the intended crime was to ensure his murderess a prize in 
the lottery; for a soothsayer had recommended for this purpose the sacri- 
fice of a fair and rosy child. The ghastly plot was invented by a priest, 
for what end I do not know. The priest escaped; the woman was put 
in prison, where she shortly died. She had not borne a bad character, and 
the dreadful guilt she meditated appears to have been the result of a sort 
of madness which the fascination of the lottery is said to bring upon its 
victims. Perhaps it is fair to add that this happened many years ago. 

Processions, such as mark certain feasts of the Church all over Italy, 
have been described so often that I will confine myself to an account of one 
now nearly obsolete, which takes place once in three years, in a few remote 
villages. It is on,Good Friday. At the morning function in church the 
whole scene of Christ’s crucifixion is gone through. A life-sized paste- 
board figure is seen nailed to the cross, and is taken down amidst the sobs 
and groans of the audience. The preacher explains and dilates upon the 
crucifixion in a sensational manner, gesticulating and raving in a way 
which seems more adapted for a theatre than achurch. After sunset, 
the streets are all illuminated with Chinese lanterns, hung in festoons 
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across the street, and the procession forms. The first figures are draped 
in long grey cloaks with hoods over their faces. Some of these drag long 
and heavy chains attached to their feet ; others flagellate themselves over 
the left shoulder with chains; these are incognito, having some terrible 
sin to expiate. Stories are told of great but not good signori, arriving 
in the dead of night from their distant palaces, in the greatest secresy, in 
order to do penance in this procession. Having flogged themselves three 
times round the town, they return to their homes before the village has 
discovered how great a personage thus humiliated himself. After these 
come a less weird procession in white gowns, and blue or red cloaks—all 
carry long tapers.. Then come little children in spangled dresses, with 
wings fastened to their shoulders, burning incense before a hearse draped 
with black velvet, and surmounted by a crown, on which is laid the paste- 
board figure of Christ. The hearse is followed by a procession of pasteboard 
figures, all life size, borne upright on wooden stands. First the Madonna 
in black, with her handkerchief to her eyes; then St. John, stretching 
forth his hands toward her; the Magdalen ; and, finally, St. Veronica, 
displaying the handkerchief on which is impressed the face of Christ. 
These life-sized figures borne aloft, and tottering on their stands, have a 
ghastly effect. After having paraded three times round the town, the 
procession enters the church, where the crucifix is now brilliantly illumi- 
nated. They range themselves around it, and another dramatic sermon 
takes place. On leaving the church the population proceeds to view 
various little shows representing phases of Christ’s passion and crucifixion 
—Christ in the garden, a pasteboard figure kneeling, and surrounded by 
plants, well lighted up ; Christ scourged, &c. The next morning, early, 
men go about hammering bits of wood, and crying out, “‘ Come to Mass, 
in memory of Christ’s death.” This is called the “ Tric a Trac.” 


CourTSHIP. 


Courtship and marriage go on of course in remote Italian villages as 
elsewhere ; and it has been incumbent on me to assist at many weddings, 
and to listen to many confidences as to how it all came about ; the 
efforts made to get settled, and the difficulties encountered, being told on 
both sides with engaging candour. The pros and cons are discussed 
openly ; friends and acquaintances are asked if they will kindly look out 
for a young lady with a handsome dot for Antonio, or if they will just. 
mention all excellent qualities of Maria to the parents of an eligible 
young man. The relations on both sides haggle and bargain until each 
side thinks it has “done” the other pretty completely. When all the 
preliminaries are settled, but on no account before, the young couple are 
introduced to one another and told to fall in love. A young lady of my 
acquaintance came to me for my congratulations on her approaching 
marriage. I gave them heartily, as she had previously confided to me 
that having spared no pains with her trousseau, and having it all com- 
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plete, and tied up with blue ribbons, it was annoying that the “ sposo” 
should alone be wanting, especially as her younger sister was always 
having offers which she could not accept ; for the father was a methodical 
man, and would on no account have a daughter married out of her turn. 
Having offered the proper felicitations, ‘“ Well, and what is his name ?” 
T inquired. “Oh, I don’t know! Papa has not yet told me that,” an- 
swered the bride elect. 

The necessity of giving wedding presents is imposed only upon 
the near relations of the bride. Odes are cheaper, and many a poet 
unknown to fame will rhyme industriously when any young lady of 
his acquaintance gets married. He will then have his effusions printed 
on ornamental paper, and on the wedding-day the tables are strewn with 
original poems, some sentimental, others facetious, and many what we 
English are supposed to think “shoking” (always without the c), and 
which are indeed calculated to startle one brought up according to our 
ideas of decorum. These improprieties are especially observable in the 
odes written by priests. It is thought correct to endow the bride in 
these compositions with every virtue and grace, but more emphatically 
that particular virtue or grace in which she is most deficient. Thus an 
ugly girl will be extolled for her amazing beauty, a stupid one for her 
extraordinary talents, and an ill-tempered one for her angelic meekness 
of disposition. The mother and sisters of the bridegroom do not go to the 
wedding—they sit at home to receive the pair, who do not immediately 
start on their honeymoon, but betake themselves first to the bride’s new 
home, where some relations of her own will perhaps accompany her, and 
stay until the next morning. 

A young man is but little consulted about the choice of his partner 
in life, and a girl is seldom allowed any voice at all in the matter. A 
father who said that he would not marry his daughter without her own 
consent, created quite a sensation by the declaration. The daughter in 
question exclaimed : “ Now, isn’t that good of papa? Perhaps it is be- 
cause mama ‘poveretta’ had never seen him till she married, and at 
first she didn’t like him at all.” 

The peasants have a freer choice in marriage; a pretty peasant girl 
will change her betrothal a good many times before she finds one to her 
mind. “ Well, and when are you going to marry Pasquale?” one in- 
quires of Assunta, who replies : “Oh, I have got tired of Pasquale; he 
beat me the other day, so I have broken with him, and now I am going 
to see how Giacomo will suit me.” By the time she does marry, neither 
Pasquale nor Giacomo, but Arigo, she will be very proud of the number of 
pairs of earrings of which she has despoiled her discarded suitors. She, too, 
has been working at her “corredo” from an early age, and will have an 
oaken chest full of linen for the house and for herself. She returns home 
after the marriage ceremony and remains with her parents for two or 
three days ; the bridegroom then comes to fetch her home, and it is at 
his house that the “ festa ” takes place. 
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Dangers from Comets. 
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THE appearance of two large comets this year, and the discovery of 
several telescopic comets announced in scientific journals (as I write 
another large comet is announced), have led many to ask whether these 
objects may be regarded as portents, while others, not quite so ill- 
informed, have yet fancied that there may be some connection between 
the comets and the exceptionally warm weather experienced during a 
portion of the summer. I propose to consider briefly here the ideas 
commonly entertained respecting the possible influence of comets on 
terrestrial weather, touching only in passing on the belief, which ought 
long since to have died a natural death, that comets are sent as signs of 
approaching misfortunes to the human race. 

With regard to the last-mentioned superstition, I should in the first 
place notice that in former times the belief was natural enough. If we 
consider the way in which men in past ages regarded the heavenly 
bodies, we see that whether they considered comets to be members of 
the heavenly host or to be appearances in the upper air, they had good 
reasons for regarding them as portentous. Perceiving that the sun and 
moon, two of the seven planets of their astronomy, exercised very im- 
portant influences on the earth, the moon ruling the tides and measuring 
the night, while the changes as well of the circling year with its seasons 
as of the day with its hours of morning, noon, and evening, were mani- 
festly dependent on the sun’s apparent motions, it was natural that they 
should regard the other planets as similarly influential, though they 
were not equally well able to ascertain what special effects each planet 
produced. Hence arose the system of astrology, a system whose import- 
ance to the men of past ages is seldom fully appreciated. In that 
system the fixed stars found necessarily their place, so that all the 
heavenly bodies ordinarily seen—sun, moon, planets, and stars—were 
regarded as of extreme importance to the human race, because in their 
ever-varying positions those bodies were supposed to exert ever-varying 
influences. If comets were to be looked upon (as by the Chaldeans, 
whose doctrine was later advocated by Seneca and others) as heavenly 
bodies, moving like the planets in regular paths, it was natural that to 
them should be assigned an influence of a special kind, corresponding 
to the special character of comets in all respects, in their motion, in their 
appearance, and in their changes of aspect. If, on the other hand, while 
the heavenly bodies were regarded as above or in the firmament,* the 





* Iam satisfied that the doctrine of a firmament—a doctrine which almost all 
primitive or barbaric science recognises—occupies a most important position in the 
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comets were regarded as below it, and, in fact, as suspended in and 
moving through our own air, it was natural that to bodies thus specially 
formed in a region nearer to the earth than that of the planets, either a 
more effective influence should be assigned because of their proximity, 
or else a specially portentous character. As bodies set in or placed 
outside the firmament, the planets and fixed stars might have other 
offices, men would suppose, than to influence or indicate the fates and 
fortunes of terrestrial races; but bodies specially fashioned below the 
firmament which separated the earth from the celestial regions could 
have no other purpose than to warn the human race of approaching 
dangers, even if they did not actually themselves bring the troubles— 
plagues, pestilence, famine, flood, or desolating wars—by the noxious 
influences which they spread through the environing air. 

It was in this way no doubt that comets were originally regarded. 
They were messengers of the gods to those nations who believed in many 
gods, angels of the Lord to monotheistic nations. It is noteworthy, by 
the way, that neither in Assyrian tablets nor in the Bible do we find 
any reference to comets as among the heavenly bodies known to men 
in those days. This is especially remarkable when we consider that the 
writers of the tablets, as of the earlier books of the Bible, manifestly 
believed in stellar and planetary influences. In the Fifth Tablet of the 
Babylonian Creation legend we read: “ Stars, their appearance in figures 
of animals (constellations) he arranged. To fix the year through the 
observation of their constellations, twelve months (or signs) of stars in 
three rows he arranged, from the day when the year commences unto 
the close. He marked the position of the wandering stars (planets) to 
shine in their courses, that they may not do injury, and may not trouble 
any one... the God Uru (the moon) he caused to rise out, the night 
he overshadowed, to fix it also for the light of the night, until the 
shining of the day, that the month might not be broken, and in its 
amount be regular. . . . The God Shamas (the sun) in the horizon of 
the east . . . to the orbit was perfected.” No word about comets, any 





astrological beliefs with which we find it associated. This belief, Tylor well remarks, 
arises naturally in the minds of children, and, in accordance with the simplest child- 
like thought, the cosmologies of the North American Indians and the South Sea 
Islanders describe their flat earth arched over by the solid vault of heaven. Like 
thoughts are to be traced on through such details as the Zulu idea that the blue 
heaven is a rock encircling the earth, inside which are the sun, moon, and stars, and 
outside which dwell the people of heaven; the modern negro’s belief that there is a 
firmament stretched above like a cloth or web; the Finnish poem which tells how 
Ilinarinen forged the firmament of finest stecl and set in it the moon and stars. The 
New Zealander, with his notion of a solid firmament, through which the waters can 
be let down on earth through a crack or hole from the reservoir of rain above, could 
well explain the passage in Herodotus concerning that place in North Africa where, 
as the Libyans said, the sky is pierced, as well as the ancient Jewish conception of a 
firmament of heaven, “strong as a molten mirror,” with its windows through which 
the rain pours down in deluge from the reservoirs above, windows which late 
Rabbinical literature tells us were made by taking out two stars. 
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more than in the corresponding description in the first chapter of Genesis : 
“God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the 
day from the night ; and let them be for signs” (their primary office in 
all astrological systems), “and for seasons, and for days, and years: and 
let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon 
the earth: and it was so. And God made two great lights ; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; He made 
the stars also. And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day and over the night, 
and to divide the light from the darkness.” Manifestly comets were 
not regarded as among those bodies which God “set in the firmament of 
heaven.” Yet they must repeatedly have been seen in those times, and 
could not have failed to attract the same sort of attention then as now. 
It seems possible that there may really be a reference to comets in some 
Bible passages which have been otherwise understood. For instance, 
when we remember the way in which comets have been compared, even 
in our own day, with swords threatening nations with punishment, it 
seems not unlikely that a comet may be referred to in 1 Chronicles xxi., 
verses 14, 15, &c.: “So the Lord sent pestilence upon Israel ; and there 
fell of Israel seventy thousand men. And God sent an angel unto 
Jerusalem to destroy it : and as he was destroying the Lord beheld, and 
He repented him of the evil, and said to the angel that destroyed, It is 
enough, stay now thine hand. And the angel of the Lord stood by the 
threshing floor of Ornan the Jebusite. And David lifted up his eyes, 
and saw the angel of the Lord stand between the earth and the heaven, 
having a drawn sword in his hand stretched out over Jerusalem. Then 
David and the elders of Israel, who were clothed in sackcloth, fell upon 
their faces : . . And the Lord commanded the angel; and he put up 
his sword again into the sheath thereof.” The whole account from verse 
14 to the end of the chapter (the last sixteen verses) is worth studying 
in this connection. Compare with it the following passage from Defoe’s 
Plague of London :—* Tn the first place a blazing star or comet appeared 
for several months before the plague, as there did the year after, another, 
a little before the fire. The old women and the phlegmatic hypochondriacal 
part of the other sex, whom I could almost call old women too, remarked 
especially afterwards, though not till both those judgments were over, that 
those two comets passed directly over the city, and that so/very near the 
houses, that it was plain they imported something peculiar to the city 
alone ; and the comet before the pestilence was of a faint, dull, languid 
colour, and its motion very heavy, solemn, and slow ; but that the comet 
before the fire was bright and sparkling ; or, as others said, flaming, and 
its motion swift and furious, and that accordingly one foretold a heavy 
judgment, but slow and severe, terrible and frightful, as was the plague ; 
but the other foretold a stroke sudden, swift, and fiery, as was the 
conflagration. Nay, so particular some people were, that as they looked 
upon that comet preceding the fire, they fancied that they not only saw 
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it pass swiftly and fiercely, and could perceive the motion with their 
eye, but even they heard it, that it made a rushing mighty noise, fierce 
and terrible, though at a distance, and but just perceivable.. I saw both 
these stars, and I must confess had had so much of the common notion 
of such things in my head, that I was apt to look upon them as the 
forerunners and warnings of God’s judgments, and especially, when the 
plague had followed the first, I yet saw another of the like kind, I could 
not but say, God had not yet sufficiently scourged the city.” * 

We may thus find a reference to comets in other places where angels 
are mentioned. When the Psalmist says, “‘ He maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a flaming fire,” he may perhaps have had in his thoughts 
those mysterious celestial visitants, which came he knew not whence, 
and went he knew not whither. Certain it is that a people like the 
Jews would not have been likely to overlook the strangest and most 
impressive of all the objects visible in the heavens. Nor is it at ail likely 
that among so many historical narratives as we find in the Old Testament 
there would be no reference to some of those brilliant comets which 
were, we know, regarded by contemporary nations as strange and terrible 
portents. On the other hand, if the Jew regarded comets as angels and 
ministers of God’s wrath, we can very well understand that he would 
speak always as with bated breath and by names implying their sacred 
and terrible office. Such at least would be the way with a Jew of 
religious tendencies. Others would regard comets with indifference. 
Indeed, Josephus remarks of his fellow countrymen that they were not 
easily impressed by signs from heaven. ‘‘ When they were at any time 
premonished,” he says, “from the lips of truth itself, by prodigies and 
other premonitory signs, of their approaching ruin, they had neither eyes 
nor ears nor understanding to make a right use of them, but passed 
them over without heeding or so much as thinking of them; as, for 
example, what shall we say of the comet in the form of a sword that 
hung over Jerusalem for a whole year ?” 

Of the feeling with which other nations regarded comets it is hardly 
necessary to speak, so strongly were they possessed with the belief that 
these objects portended trouble to mankind. But, as I have said, it was 
natural that they should think thus, nay, it was impossible that they 





* Defoe adds some instructive remarks indicating the tendency of men at times 
of great trouble to be oppressed by superstitious terrors: ‘‘ The apprehensions of 
the people,” he says, “ were likewise strangely increased by the error of the times, 
in which I think the people, from what principle I cannot imagine, were more addicted 
to prophecies and astrological conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ tales, than ever 
they were before or since. Whether this unhappy temper was originally raised by 
the follies of some people who got money by it, that is to say, by printing predictions 
and prognostications, I know not; but certain it is, books frightened them terribly, 
such as Lilly’s Almanac, Gadbury’s Astrological Predictions, Poor Robin's Almanac, 
and the like; also several pretended religious bouks, one entitled, ‘Come out of her, 
my People, lest ye be partaker of her Plagues ;’ another called ‘Fair Warning,’ 
another ‘ Britain’s Remembrancer,’ and many such.” 
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could believe otherwise, so long as they held that the heavenly bodies 
are for signs to men. Even Seneca, who was so far in advance of the 
philosophers of his day as to maintain that comets like planets travel 
in fixed orbits, considered that comets were naturally regarded as tokens 
of divine wrath. “The host of heavenly constellations,” he said, “ be- 
neath the vault of heaven, whose beauty they adorn, attract no attention ; 
but if any unusual appearance be noticed among them, at once all eyes 
are turned heavenwards. The sun is only looked on with interest when 
he is undergoing eclipse. Men observe the moon only under like condi- 
tion. The like is true of comets. When one of these fiery bodies of 
unusual form appears, every one is eager to know what it means; men 
forget other objects to inquire about the new arrival; they know not 
whether to wonder or to tremble; for many spread fear on all sides, 
drawing from the phenomenon most grave prognostics.” 

It would be well if our own times were free from these idle fezrs, 
for it would imply that men were freer from the debasing effects of 
ignorance and superstition. But I do not propose to consider here the 
unwisdom of the belief that bodies travelling uniformly in definite paths 
under the influence of the law of gravity should be regarded as special 
ministers warning men either of evil or of good approaching them. A 
man who could believe that Halley’s comet, whose return was predicted 
within four weeks in 1759, and within a few hours (so greatly had the 
knowledge of the planets and of their attracting powers increased) in 
1835, was a messenger specially sent from heaven on these occasions (or, 
by parity of reasoning, in its earlier visits to our neighbourhood), would 
believe anything ; reasoning would be thrown away on such a one. But 
there is a belief, erroneous no doubt, but not altogether unreasonable, 
which merits such attention as is implied by refutation. I refer to the 
belief that comets during their approach to the earth’s neighbourhood 
or to the sun’s may modify terrestrial weather either directly or by their 
action on the sun. To this belief, which by some is regarded as worthy 
to be called a theory, I now propose to apply some of the tests which 
science employs for the purpose of ascertaining the truth or falsity of an 
hypothesis. 

And first it is to be noticed that this theory as originally main- 
tained was based on the old Aristotelian doctrine respecting comets, 
that they are generated in the upper regions of the air from a hot and 
dry exhalation, and so consumed. In a book which attracted great 
attention in the earlier part of the present century, Forster's Jilustra- 
tions of the Atmospherical Origin of Epidemic Diseases, the author 
maintains that every unhealthy year since the Christian era has been 
marked by the appearance of a great comet, and that no great comet 
has ever appeared in a healthy year: manifestly believing, with the 
ancients, that comets act malefically by their direct influence on the 
air. 

.. So soon as it was shown that the paths of comets do not carry them 
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within millions of miles of the earth, or even of the outermost fringe 
of the earth’s atmosphere, this faith in direct cometary action became 
untenable. Yet many still maintained the theory that a comet acts 
directly upon the earth, because they supposed that the malefic influ- 
ence of comets had been thoroughly established by observation, although 
the manner in which this influence is exerted had been misunder- 
stood. 

There was indeed one occasion when apparently men had some 
reason for their fears. It is somewhat amusing, now that the fate of 
Biela’s comet has been tolerably well ascertained, to think of the terror 
which that comet excited in 1832. Littrow, Professor of Astronomy 
at Vienna, was at the pains to publish a treatise explaining that these 
fears were unfounded. It had been announced that on October 29, 1832, 
the comet would only be about twenty thousand miles from the earth’s 
path ; and it was stated that if the earth were within twenty or thirty 
thousand miles of the comet’s centre, “such effects might be felt from the 
comet or from the enormous mass of vapour composing it (computed to 
be more than one hundred and fifty times greater than the mass of the 
earth)* as to destroy all animal and vegetable life.” But there would 
have been in reality nothing very alarming in the statement unless it 
had been also stated that the earth would be at the point of her orbit 
thus nearly approached by the comet, at the same time that the comet 
was passing. And as a matter of fact astronomers knew that the earth 
would not pass the point of nearest approach till November 30, no less 
than thirty-two days after the comet bad gone by there. On October 29, 
the earth was about fifty millions of miles distant from the place where 
the two orbits are nearest to each other. 

As to the danger of approach on other occasions Littrow wrote as 
follows at that time (and even his cautious utterances read strangely 
in the light of what is now known about the comet) :—“‘ We have already 
stated,” he said, “that Biela’s comet can only come near the earth when 
it is at its least distance from the sun, in the latter part of December. 
But since this proximity of the comet to the sun may just as well happen 
on every other day of the year as in December, and since its period is 
six years two hundred and seventy days, or about two thousand five 
hundred days, after a lapse of two thousand five hundred years a near 
approach (not an actual collision) to the comet is probable. I say 
merely probable, from which it must not be concluded that such an event 
actually will take place in two thousand five hundred years. This 
result merely means that a man might bet two thousand five hundred 
to ten or to one hundred that the comet will not come near the earth 
for the next ten or one hundred years. At the end of two thousand 





* This is quoted from a periodical of the day, viz., the Penny Magazine for 
October 20, 1832. It is hardly necessary to say that the mass of the comet did not 
approach this amount. Nor did the astronomers of 1832 make any such mistake as 
might be inferred from the passage quoted. 
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five hundred years there will be an equal chance that the comet will 
make this next approach, or that it will not. And after two thousand 
five hundred years the chance of its approaching the earth will go on 
increasing, but at so slow a rate that many thousands of years must 
elapse before the comet can be really expected.” * 

Since that time Biela’s comet has made seven revolutions, and 
although it has not come near the earth (so far at least as its head is 
concerned), yet the comet has undergone dissolution, how produced is 
not known, but probably by solar action. In 1872 the earth passed 
through the comet’s train of meteoric attendants, but some twelve weeks 
after the comet itself had passed the place where the earth thus traversed 
the family of bodies following along the comet's orbit. There was a 
beautiful display of falling stars, but the earth passed on wholly un- 
injured. 

This was not, as it has been described, a passage of the earth through 
the tail of a comet; for the meteoric train and the tail are entirely 
distinct appendages, occupying very different regions in space. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that the earth has passed through the tail of 
a comet also, without serious consequences. This happened in the case 
of the famous comet of 1861, one of the most magnificent ever seen, 
though the nature of its path was such that the comet was not observed 
by many except astronomers. During the night, when, according to 


the calculations of Mr. Hind, superintendent of the Vautical Almanac, — 


the earth was passing through the tail of this comet, but at a great 
distance from the head, it was noticed by some observers that the sky 
was full of what was described as a phosphorescent light. Whether this 
observation was trustworthy or not, it is certain that if the phenomenon 
had any real existence it was by no means striking. It is equally certain 
that no other effect was observed, and that the earth experienced 
no manner of mischief during its passage through that great comet’s 
tail. 

So far as we can judge there is no danger whatever for the earth 
from the passage through a comet’s train of meteoric attendants, or 
through the tail. Whether the passage of the earth directly through a 
comet’s head would cause any mischief is as yet doubtful. From what 
we know of cometic structure, however, it seems unlikely that any 
serious harm could happen to the earth, even if she came into direct 





* One does not quite see the force of this reasoning; or, rather, why a mathe- 
matician of Von Littrow’s force should content himself with anything so vague. 
What he means is probably this: Roughly the earth’s period and the comet’s contain 
respectively 365 and 2,500 days, so that a period of 365 times 2,500 days contains 
each period a certain number of times exactly, viz., 2,500 earth periods and 2,500 
comet periods; hence at the end of this long period the two bodies will have returned 
pretty nearly to the position they had had at the beginning, and all possible varia- 
tions in the manner of the two bodies’ mutual approach will—speaking roughly—have 
been gone through. 
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conflict with the nucleus of the largest comet. Assuming that the 
nucleus of a large comet consists partly of vapour, but in the main of 
meteoric masses such as form the train, only more closely set, there 
might be a downfall of large aerolites during the encounter ; and if tens 
of thousands fell, as in the November star shower tens of thousands of 
smaller bodies fall, it might well happen that here and there a life would 
be lost. But the earth has a large surface. She exposes a hundred 
million square miles to a flight of bodies reaching her in any given 
direction ; so that even though a hundred million meteoric masses struck 
her, that would be but one per square mile. The chances against any 
meteoric mass striking a human being would be enormous, even if a 
meteoric shower contained many hundreds of millions of masses large 
enough to penetrate through the atmospheric armour of the earth. 

Taking next the question whether a comet may in some other way 
influence the earth, as by its light, or heat, or some other emanation, 
science simply asks another question in reply, viz., how can such influ- 
ence be produced? We can measure the light which comes from a comet, 
even the brightest, and we find that it is exceedingly small by comparison 
with the light we get from the full moon. We cannot measure a comet’s 
heat, simply because no instrument hitherto devised is delicate enough 
even to afford any indication of heat from a comet. As for other forms 
of emanation, science knows of none which can come from a comet 
more than from the planets or from the moon, which are certainly not 
regarded as sources of deleterious emanations. In point of fact science 
not only has no @ priori reasons for supposing that a comet could produce 
any recognisable effects on the earth by its light, heat, or other qualities, 
but has every reason of that kind for believing that a comet is absolutely 
powerless to produce any effect, good, bad, or indifferent, on the earth or 
other planets. 

Of course, it might well be that @ posteriori reasons might exist for 
regarding comets as mischievous or dangerous. If, for instance, it had 
been found that the appearance of a comet was always or generally 
followed by certain effects, as by excessive heat, plague, or pestilence, or 
the like, we should hardly be able perhaps to regard the coincidence as 
accidental. In that case, however unlikely it might appear antecedently 
to the student of science that comets could mischievously affect the earth, 
he would be bound to inquire further, in order to see whether the con- 
nection apparently existing between comets and bad years of such and 
such kinds were real or not. It would require, let it be at once ad- 
mitted, a great weight of evidence to force any one really acquainted 
with what has been discovered respecting comets to believe that any 
such connection exists. This is commonly misunderstood. Many 
think that students of science have come to a foregone conclusion in the 
matter, as in the corresponding case of supposed planetary influences. 
In reality it is simply because the student of science recognises the 
enormous antecedent improbability of the popular ideas about cometary 
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effects upon the earth, that he pays very little attention to the evidence 
which many persons think they find in favour of these ideas. He knows, 
also, better than those who have not studied the subject, what an 
enormous mass of facts has been gathered together, from among which 
by due selection what would seem like overwhelming evidence could be 
found in favour of almost any theory. It could be proved to the perfect 
satisfaction of all, except those who have studied the subject, that comets 
produce heat or cold, health or pestilence, wars and famines, or periods 
of peace and plenty. When we take the entire evidence we find, as we 
might expect, that it is fairly balanced for all these contradictory influ- 
ences, or, in other words, that there is no evidence at all in favour of 
cometary effects on weather, or on health, or on the relations of men and 
nations amongst each other. 

This is, of course, no new discovery. Ever since modern science be- 
gan—by which I mean science depending on systematic observation—it 
has been known that the idea of cometary influences has had no support 
in observed facts. Not to go so far back, the questions which have 
been asked during the past few months were asked half a century ago, 
and then received the same reply which science gives to them now. 
Thus Von Littrow, writing in 1831 about the belief that comets make 
our seasons warmer, said: “In reply to this assertion I give the years 
from 1632 to 1785, which were remarkable for the unusual temperature 
either of their winter or their summer, and were likewise distinguished 
by the appearance of comets :— 





Comet years Temperature Comet years Temperature 
1632 Hot summer 1718 Severe winter 
1665 ‘Severe winter 1723 Hot summer 
1680 Severe winter 1729 Severe winter 
1682 Warm winter 1737 Hot summer 
1683 Cold summer 1744 Severe winter 
1683 Severe winter 1748 Hot summer 
1684 Cold summer 1764 Warm winter 
1689 Warm winter 1766 Severe winter 
1695 Cold summer 1769 Warm winter 
1699 Severe winter 1771 Severe winter 
1701 Hot summer 1774 Hot summer 
1702 Hot summer 1781 Hot summer 
1702 Warm winter 1783 Warm winter 
1706 Severe winter 1784 Severe winter 
1718 Hot summer 1784 Severe winter 


Here are thirty cases, and it happens that in exactly half (the italicised 
cases) the effect which would be attributed to the comet, if the comet had 
any effect on temperature at all, would be an increase of heat, while in 
the other half such effect would be a diminution of heat. It is clear, 
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then, so far as the evidence goes, that a comet produces no effect one way 
or the other.” 

Perhaps some reader, noticing that in twenty-two cases out of thirty 
the list shows either a hot summer or a severe winter, will suggest that a 
comet appears in general to cause either an excess of warmth in summer 
or of cold in winter. To this the reply simply is that cool summers and 
warm winters are not such noteworthy phenomena as hot summers and 
severe winters, and hence more of the two latter would of course be noticed 
and tabulated than of the two former. Indeed, if it would require a 
great weight of evidence to satisfy a student of cometic science that 
comets had any effect at all on temperature, it would require much 
stronger evidence (indeed, evidence quite overwhelming), to satisfy him 
that comets could produce opposite effects, making summer hotter and 
winter colder. 

But though such evidence as the above was given half a century ago, 
and was old even then, we still find the question mooted as almost a 
new one, whether comets affect the weather. We had some exceptionally 
warm weather last July, and because a comet was visible, the blame was 
thrown on that celestial visitant. Another comet came, and during its 
visibility the weather was exceptionally cold, yet few seem to think 
that this evidence in one direction should be regarded as negativing the 
supposed evidence in the contrary direction ; while some threw out the 
startling (and it need hardly be said utterly unscientific) notion, that 
one comet caused an increase of heat, being of the warm sort, while the 
other, being a cold one, caused the temperature to fall. It still remains 
to be seen what effect the comet reported (as I write) from America will 
produce on the weather. 

Are we then to conclude that comets bring with them no changes, 
to our earth or other members of the solar system? It appears to me 
we cannot altogether infer this, though the only form of danger which 
seems to exist is fortunately not very marked. 

Though comets can neither injure the earth by falling on her surface 
or by the conflict of their trains or tails with her globe, nor by the action 
of their light, heat, or other such influence upon her inhabitants, they 
might do mischief, possibly, by their indirect action. It was long since 
pointed out by Newton that if a comet were to fall directly upon the 
sun, his heat might be so increased after the comet’s downfall as to de- 
stroy every trace of life on the surface of the earth. In Newton’s day 
the cause of the solar heat was not well understood. The sun was re- 
garded as a gigantic fire; and the only way in which Newton, or any 
of his contemporaries, could imagine that a comet could increase the 
sun’s heat was by bringing fuel to this monstrous fire. We know now that 
if any great quantity of combustible matter could simply be placed upon 
the sun’s surface, his heat would be for a while diminished rather than 
increased, as it would be in part occupied in raising the newly arrived 
matter to the sun’s own temperature. 

VOL. XLIV.—No. 264. 34 
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But in another way than Newton had in his thoughts, a comet reach- 
ing the sun from outer space would cause an increase of solar heat ; not 
as fuel feeding the solar fires, but as moving matter adding to the sun’s 
activity by virtue of its motion. A comet, if of sufficient mass, might so 
far increase the solar heat as to do mischief to the earth and other 
planets, even though the actual accession of energy might be very small 
indeed compared with the sun’s normal activity. 

Rightly to apprehend the nature of this special danger, the reader 
should compare the statement that a comet falling on the sun might do 
mischief with my former statement that a comet falling on the earth 
would probably do no mischief at all, or very little. It might seem ata 
first view that the direct mischief which a comet might cause by falling 
directly on the earth must be far greater than the indirect mischief which 
it could cause the earth by falling on the sun. The reason why this is 
not so is that the body fallen upon has a part in the mischief-causing 
work, indeed, in one case produces the whole effect from which mischief 
may follow. A body forming part of a comet (head, tail, or train) which 
fell on the earth would be moving with a certain velocity when first its 
course brought it near enough to the earth to have its motion measurably 
affected by the earth’s attraction. During the remainder of its course 
its velocity would be increased by the last-named influence, and when 
finally it struck the earth (supposing it able to break its way through the 
resistance of the atmosphere) a portion of its striking velocity would be 
earth-born. But in the majority of cases this portion would be small 
relatively as well as absolutely, and in every case it would be absolutely 
small. The greatest possible effect the earth could produce on a body 
reaching her from without would be that which she could produce if she 
were the only orb in the universe, and the body started from rest 
towards her, moving from a very great distance. Then she would give 
to the body a velocity of seven miles per second ; that is, the body would 
strike her surface with that velocity. The velocity seems enormous, and 
is indeed some thirty times greater than the velocity of a cannon-ball. 
But even though thousands, or hundreds of thousands, or millions of 
such bodies as form the meteoric train or nucleus of a comet reached the 
earth with this velocity, the total effect on the earth would be insignifi- 
cant (to say nothing of the protective effect of the atmosphere). As a 
matter of fact, the earth, not being the only orb in the universe, never 
can give this velocity, or a velocity nearly so great, to a body approaching 
her from without. Every such body is, and has been for a long time be- 
fore reaching her, under the much greater attractivé influence of the 
sun, and by far the greater part of the velocity which any such body has 
is sun-born. Yet even with the velocities generated by the sun at the 
earth’s distance, bodies following in the train of a comet, or forming part 
of a comet’s head or nucleus, could do little harm to the earth. It is 
because bodies falling on the sun are acted on by him much more effec- 
tively, that they might do harm, more harm indirectly than bodies falling 
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on the earth itself could do directly. They cannot reach him without 
having been acted on by him over those parts of the planetary system 
which lie within the earth’s orbit or nearer to him than the earth, nearer 
than Venus, nearer than Mercury, nearer than any planets (if such there 
are) which travel between him and Mercury. Not only may they be 
acted upon up to his very surface as we see it, but it may very well 
be, nay, it almost certainly is the case, that his real surface lies far below 
that apparent surface; and if this is so, a body reaching his actual sur- 
face is exposed to the yet mightier influence which his giant orb must 
exert within that surface below which no telescope penetrates. Even at 
that surface a body reaching the sun from far remote space, under his 
own attractive influence only, would travel at the rate of 360 miles per 
second. The heat generated when a body moving at this rate was brought 
to rest would be enormous, even though the body itself were of small 
mass, When we remember the enormous size of the sun, that the surface 
turned at any instant towards a flight of bodies approaching from with- 
out is about 2,350,000,000,000 square miles, we see that if a comet’s 
nucleus were of the larger sort, and contained many millions of millions 
of rocky masses much larger than those which astronomy recognises as 
probably forming the nucleus of Tempel’s comet (the November meteor), 
the capture within a short time-interval of all those masses could not fail 
to result in a tremendous temporary accession of heat by the solar mass. 
For a short time, it might be for a few days only, or for afew hours even, 
the emission of solar heat would be greatly increased. Without any 
very inordinate conceptions as to the total mass of the destroyed comet, 
we can see that the solar heat might for a day or two be doubled or even 
increased in much greater degree. He would return presently to his 
usual condition, but in the meantime the earth’s inhabitants would have 
suffered greatly, even if they had not been (as they well might be) de- 
stroyed altogether by excess of heat. 

But, it may be said, the dangers here described are wholly imaginary. 
No comet of the larger sort ever has fallen, or ever can fall, on the sun. 
We know that thousands of comets have appeared in our skies without 
any such ill effects. We know also that our sun is one of many thousands 
of suns, all of which we must assume are equally exposed to the dangers 
described ; yet all shine steadfastly in the heavens. Neither the comets 
which science has observed and studied, nor the stars whose lustre has 
been determined and watched, tell us anything to confirm the dismal 
anticipations suggested by the above considerations. 

It so happens, however, that comets and stars have agreed in showing 


. that the danger exists, though they agree in indicating that it is small 


and remote. Or rather, the evidence given by the stars, if it really bears 
on the danger we are considering, shows that the chance of mischief is 
small, but that should the mischief occur it would be very great, if not 
absolutely destructive. 

First as to the evidence given by comets. 
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Most comets travel on paths which nowhere approach within many 
millions of miles of the solar orb. The effects mentioned this year as 
likely to have been produced by cometic action on the sun could never 
have been imagined by any except those utterly ignorant of matters 
astronomical ; where persons not so ignorant suggested dangers, it was 
with the intention of acting upon public credulity in such matters, 
Every astronomer knows that not one of the comots of the present year 
could have produced the slightest measurabie effect upon the sun. 

But there have been comets which have approached so near to the 
sun’s surface as to suggest unmistakably the possibility that a comet may 
one day he absorbed by the sun. Such was the comet of 1668, which, 
according to the rough observations of Goa, in India, passed within 
40,000 or 50,000 miles of the sun’s surface. The comet of 1843 passed 
within 190,000 miles of the sun’s surface according to some estimates, 
but according to others went nearer. When we consider that these 
estimates refer to the centre of the comet’s head, and that a comet is not 
a point but a very large object, while we know that outside the visible 
surface of the sun the prominence region extends many thousands of 
miles, we see that such comets as the above-named may be regarded as 
having to all intents and purposes absolutely grazed the surface of the 
sun. 

But this is far from being all. In February 1880 a comet appeared 
whose path was very similar to that pursued by the comet of 1843. 
Mr. Hind, the superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, examining the 
observations made by Dr. Gould at Cordoba, and by Mr. Ellery at Mel- 
bourne, as well as the places noted by Mr. Gill, of Cape Town Observatory, 
obtained in each case for the comet of February 1880 a path sensibly 
the same as that of the comet of 1843. Professor Weiss, of Vienna, was 
led to a similar conclusion; while we learn that Professor Winnecke, 
judging from a comparison of the orbit of the great comet of 1843 with 
Gould’s position on February 4, and Gill’s later rough ones, is of opinion 
that the identity of the comets of 1843 and 1880 hardly admits of a 
doubt. 

Now the comet of 1843 was not expected to return so soon as 1880. 
Professor Hubbard, of Washington, assigned to it a period of revolution 
of 533 years. He showed, indeed, that a period of 200, or 175, or even 
150 years, might be reconciled with the observations ; and Dr. Gould has 
shown that the period of thirty-seven years, which would correspond with 
the return of the comet in 1880, involves no very important correction 
of any single observation made on the comet of 1843. Still there is 
this great difference between the interpretation of the comet’s observed 
motions with the longer and the shorter periods. Where the longer 
periods are used the discrepancies are pretty equally distributed in 
different directions—one observation sets the comet slightly in advance 
of the position calculated from the assumed period, another sets the 
comet slightly behind its calculated place; one sets it slightly on one 
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side, another slightly on the other side of its computed orbit. But when 
one of the shorter periods is employed this is no longer the case. The 
discrepancies, though slight, are all in one direction. Every astronomer 
recognises the importance of this difference. 

Assuming then that one of the longer periods, say a period certainly 
exceeding 100 years, must most probably be assigned to the comet of 1843, 
while yet we cannot reject the evidence showing the identity of the comets 
of 1843 and 1880, we are led to the conclusion that from some cause or 
another the period of the comet has undergone a remarkable diminu- 
tion. We can hardly imagine that there are two different comets 
travelling in the same track. It is true we find meteoric flights 
travelling in the same tracks after a comet, but we have nothing 
which seems to render it likely, or indeed conceivable, that two comets 
would be associated in this way. We seem forced to accept as at any 
rate far more probable the conclusion that the comets of 1843 and 1880 
are really one and the same object, but that the period, formerly much 
larger, has been reduced to thirty-seven years. 

But there is only one way in which a comet’s period can be reduced 
so greatly, viz., by a cause diminishing the comet’s velocity at some 
point of its orbit. Moreover, the place where the velocity is thus 
affected must lie in or near that part of the comet’s orbit which remains 
almost unchanged. The track pursued by the comet of 1880 during its 
visibility was almost precisely the same as that pursued by the comet of 
1843. Hence the comet of 1843 must have been disturbed somewhere 
along that part of its track which thirty-seven years later was traversed 
by the comet of 1880. In the very midst of this part of the track lies the 
point where either track approaches nearest to the sun—the perihelion 
of the orbit as it is technically called. Somewhere near this point, most 
probably at this very point, the velocity of the comet of 1843 must have 
been reduced. Now we have seen that at this part of its path the 
comet was very close indeed to the sun, so close that even the centre of 
the head must have passed through the surface of the sun. We can 
understand then that the comet may here have been retarded by the 
resistance of the matter forming the solar appendages (the prominences 
and the corona), even if not still more effectively retarded by resistance 
experienced at the actual surface of the sun. If so retarded in 1843 
the comet must have been still further retarded in 1880, and its period 
still further reduced. If so, it will probably return before the end of the 
present century, then again after a shorter interval, and so after gradu- 
ally shortening intervals until before very long the comet will be finally 
absorbed by the sun. 

Now all this implies no great danger either for the sun or the 
earth. If we assume that our conclusion is absolutely correct, and that 
the comet will before long—say in less than a century—be absorbed by 
the sun, still there are abundant reasons for believing that the mischief 
which could possibly accrue to the earth can be but small. The comet, 
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according to our assumption, was effectively retarded in 1843. At that 
time no inconsiderable portion of its motion must have been trans- 
formed into solar heat. Yet we know that there was no such accession 
of soiar heat as could be felt by all, none even that science could 
measure. Nor was there any such accession of solar heat in 1880, when 
the comet must have been still further retarded. There is then every 
reason to believe that whatever danger some comets may bring to the 
solar system, the comet of 1843 is not one of the very dangerous ones, 
Its course brings it menacingly near to the solar orb, but its mass and 
constitution appear to be such that its final absorption by the sun will 
not involve any serious danger to the solar system by increase of the 
sun’s heat. 

When we consider, however, how vastly the comet of 1843 has been 
exceeded in volume and presumably in mass by other known comets, 
and the wide range of disparity in splendour among comets already 
observed (showing that probably even the largest observed may be but 
small compared with some comets which exist but have not yet been seen), 
we see that the kind of danger shown by the motions of the comet of 1843 
to be real enough, may in the case of other and much larger comets be 
not only real but great. Such a comet, for instance, as that of 1811, 
which, though it never approached the sun within 90,000,000 miles, yet 
displayed greater splendour and greater cometic development than comets 
which have all but grazed the solar surface, would be a very dangerous 
visitor if its course chanced to be so directed as to carry it straight 
towards the sun. And there may well be comets as far exceeding that 
of 1811 as this exceeded the comet of 1843, while the course of any 
comet may well chance to be so directed as to carry it straight towards 
the very centre of the sun instead of passing grazingly by his orb as did 
the comet of 1843. Of course the chance of a very large comet visiting 
the solar system on just such a course is exceedingly minute. Still the 
event is altogether possible. There can scarcely be a doubt that if the 
event occurred the result would be disastrous for the present inhabitants 
of the solar system. The downfall of millions of millions of masses, each 
weighing many tons (a fair supposition as to the average weight of the 
meteoric attendants on so large a comet as we are considering), at the 
rate of 350 or 360 miles per second, upon the sun’s orb, could not fail to 
be an enormous, though short-lasting, accession of solar splendour and of 
solar heat, a change which could not but prove destructive to every 
form of life existing on the earth or any other inhabited planet. 

The chance of such a catastrophe is small. It is so small that not 
one sun in millions might be expected to suffer in this way during 
thousands of years. (For we must remember that our sun is one of a 
very large family of suns, and that whatever danger he is exposed to, 
threatens presumably each member of that family.) May we not in 
this way test at once the reality and the extent of the danger? If any 
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sun among the millions, the tens, nay, the hundreds of millions,* visible 
in the telescope should sustain the direct impact of a very large comet, 
and should thereby for a short time increase greatly in heat and lustre, 
that sun would that time be visible without telescopic aid. Probably 
even the faintest star which the most powerful telescope can just show 
us, would become visible to the naked eye during such an outburst of 
light and heat. 

Turning to the stars to see what evidence they have given, we find 
that there have been occasionally just such changes among the stars 
as we should be led to expect from what the comets have taught us. 
We find that on the one hand some stars have suddenly increased in 
lustre so greatly as to pass from absolute invisibility to great brightness 
(in one or two cases even to a brightness exceeding that of a first 
magnitude star), while on the other hand these cases have been so few 
when the enormous number of stars is taken into account, as to show 
that the danger in the case of any given star is exceedingly small. 
Among all the hundreds of millions of suns working steadily at their task 
of ruling and nourishing the worlds that circle around them, not one 
in a million has during the last three thousand years met with an 
accident of the kind considered, even if we assume that every appearance 
of a so-called “ new star” is to be regarded as in reality a case of solar 
outburst, and has been in reality brought about by cometic or meteoric 
downfall. Considering that of two such cases submitted to spectro- 
scopic investigation (the so-called new star seen in Cygnus in November 





* It is commonly stated that within the range of the gauging telescopes of the 
Herschels as many as twenty million suns are visible. This estimate, due to the 
French astronomer Chacornac, falls far short of the truth. Argelander was able, 
with a telescope less than three inches in diameter, to chart more than 300,000 stars 
in the northern skies. From observations of my own I am satisfied that if the survey 
with that instrument had been carried on only upon the darkest and clearest nights 
at least 500,000 stars would have been seen in the northern hemisphere, or a million 
stars in the entire heavens, or more than 150 times as many as are visible to the 
naked eye. Now, at a most moderate computation, the Herschelian eighteen-inch 
gauging telescopes have twenty-five times the light-gathering power of the puny instru- 
ment used by Argelander. A star which would be just visible with the eighteen-inch 
telescope would be five times as far away as one which would be just visible with the 
23-inch one. The stellar domain ranged over by the larger telescope would therefore 
be 5 times 5 times 5 times or 125 times as large as that surveyed by the smaller. Apart 
then from any extinction of light in its passage through space, and assuming an equal 
distribution of stars within the range of the larger telescope, 125 times more stars 
would be shown by the larger than by the smaller instrument. Now, allowing the 
fullest weight to the elder Struve’s theory of extinction, or rather to the evidence on 
which it is based (which will equally well be explained by a diminishing richness of 
star distribution at great distance), we yet cannot suppose that the total number of 
stars within range of the great gauging telescopes would be reduced from 125 to barely 
20 millions. Probably there are at least a hundred millions of stars within the range of 
that telescope, and a thousand millions within the range of the great telescope of Lord 


Rosse. 
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1876) one proved to be no new star at all, while in the other (the new 
star seen in Corona in May 1869), though it was undoubtedly a case 
in which a sun blazed for a time with several hundred times its normal 
splendour, the change may possibly have resulted from some other cause 
of danger to which our sun may not be exposed, we see that, so far as 
probabilities are concerned, the danger that the solar system may be 
ruined by a solar outburst of some sort is exceedingly small. The 
only kind of danger to which, so far as we can judge, our sun is 
exposed, that from cometic downfall upon this globe, has not yet been 
proved to be serious in itself; while assuming that such a cause might 
produce a great increase of solar light and heat for a while, we learn 
from the stars that the actual cases of such change among all the 
stars from all causes are very few in number, considering the enormous 
number of the stars. The chances are certainly not one in a million 
that our sun will undergo any change of the kind considered during the 
next ten thousand years, even if the sun be supposed to be antecedently as 
much exposed to such change as those other suns which appear to have 
undergone it. But the constancy of the solar light and heat during the 
past five thousand years, and even (judging from the geologic record) 
during hundreds of thousands of years, affords in reality strong evidence 
that he is less exposed than some at any rate among the suns to dangers 
of this kind. Indeed, it is worthy of notice that almost all the so-called 
new stars, that is, if our views are correct, almost all the suns that have 
undergone a change destructive to life on their dependent worlds, occupy 
a certain definite region of the heavens lying near the edge of the Milky 
Way. Taking this into account, it may be said, in fine, that the danger 
of our earth’s destruction by fire, the elements dissolving under the 
fervent heat of the comet-struck sun, is so small, that it may to all 
intents be valued at “almost naked nothing.” 
as 2 
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Every Government, including the British, is obliged to make use of 
political spies ; but Continental States spend far more on secret-service 
money than this country does, and their organisations for the detection 
of political offences are much completer. The political spy must needs 
be everywhere a mysterious being—suspected by none, known only to 
those who employ him. From the moment when his profession is re- 
vealed he ceases to be of any use to his masters and must drop out of 
society with more or less ignominy. Deservedly or not, there is no pro- 
fession, except that of executioner, to which so much reprobation attaches 
as to that of political informer. Some years ago a Frenchwoman prayed 
for a judicial separation from her husband on the ground that she had 
accidentally discovered him to be a clerk in the “ Cabinet Noir” of the 
post office. It was not alleged that he had been an unkind husband ; 
but his wife could not surmount the horror occasioned in her by learning 
that he earned his bread by opening and copying letters addressed to 
suspected persons. The curious part of this affair was that the lady had 
endeavoured to bring her action during the Second Empire, but had been 
stopped “by superior order.” She tried to fly the country, but was 
arrésted and plainly told that if she caused any scandal she would be put 
into a private lunatic asylum. After the Empire had fallen she came 
into court with all her grievances and easily won her suit. Meanwhile 
her husband had disappeared. He had probably changed his name and 
gone to live in doleful retirement, not daring to show his face in the 
haunts of former friends. 

This case shows what grim protections are thrown over the political 
spy “for reasons of State.” Here was a man whose malpractices had 
been detected by his wife, and yet the poor woman had to hold her tongue 
under pain of being treated as insane. It would have been much the 
same if the spy had committed some offence at common law: had 
his employers dreaded that by some means his true profession might 
transpire at his trial, they would have provided for his escape sooner 
than allow him to be brought to justice. Viscount de Beaumont, in 
his Souvenirs du Second Empire, tells a strange story of an unpunished 
murder committed by a Corsican mouchard. A young Italian nobleman 
named Count Camerata fell in love, as it seems, with a very illustrious 
lady of the Imperial Court; and, during a ball at the Tuileries, he was so 
foolish as to slip a note into her hand. The lady concealed her annoyance, 
but handed the note unopened to the court chamberlain, requesting him 
to caution the Count not to repeat his offence, as it might lead him into 
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trouble. The chamberlain, a puzzle-headed person, instead of discharging 
his errand in person, turned to a Corsican spy who was present at the 
ball disguised as a gentleman, and explaining what had happened ordered 
him to take the Count home and give him a severe lecture. A few 
minutes later the Corsican and the Count left the Tuileries together and 
drove to the Count’s house in the latter’s brougham, the spy fiercely 
abusing his companion all the way. When they reached the Count’s 
house the Corsican continued his revilings, and gradually worked himself 
up into a mad passion. The Count, getting exasperated, ordered him out, 
imprudently adding, ‘“ I shall know your face in future and shall unmask 
you wherever you cross my path.” Upon this the spy drew a stiletto, 
plunged it between the Count’s shoulders, and, leaving him dead on the 
floor, ran off to the Prefecture to tell what he had done. M. Pietri the elder 
was then Prefect of Police, and in great dismay he gave the Corsican a 
passport and told him to fly to London. It was the only thing he could 
do under the circumstances, for if the man had been brought to trial the 
scandal would have been immense. On the other hand, if the Count 
had murdered the spy, this crime would have been hushed up too. Spies 
carry their lives in their hands, and if they lose them no fuss is made. 
All mouchards are not so wanting in tact as the Corsican just men- 
tioned, who would appear to have been a brute of low degree. Savary, 
Duke de Rovigo, relates in his memoirs how surprised he was, on succeed- 
ing Fouché at the Prefecture, to find what a number of ladies and 
gentlemen of high position were enrolled in the secret-service force. His 
predecessor had spitefully taken away with him his list of these persons 
and all the papers that might have enabled Savary to ascertain who they 
were; so that the new Prefect thought for a while that he should have 
the trouble of forming a new staff. But gradually the ladies and gentle- 
men put out timid feelers (often in the most roundabout and ingenious 
ways), till at last Savary got the old staff into working order again. 
Some of its members were rich, and worked apparently for the pleasure 
of playing a part in political affairs ; but the greater number were per- 
sons whose incomes were not commensurate with the appearances which 
they desired to keep up. These mere mercenaries, according to Savary, 
were more useful than the others, for they were more amenable to con- 
trol and less liable to be carried away by excess of zeal, or by motives of 
private vindictiveness. But of course, working only for money, they 
harboured no very chivalrous loyalty towards the Empire, and when it 
fell, they transferred their services without scruple to the new dynasty. 
It is generally by revolutions that political spies come to be identified 
and their exploits made known. When a throne falls, or when a sedi- 
tious mob breaks into a Government office, State papers are stolen, their 
contents find their way into print, and the public learns with amazement 
that this or that individual holding an honourable position has been 
earning the wages of treachery. Upon this the individual takes to his 
heels ; but not unfrequently, when the storm has blown over, he tries to 
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make the best of his position as a social outcast by publishing his memoirs. 
This is done also by spies who have been dismissed for misconduct ; 
but men in this category must take care first to abscond to a land of 
freedom. Even there they are not always safe, for there are Govern- 
ments which will not hesitate to have a runaway spy kidnapped or 
assassinated, if he be suspected of an intention to trade on important 
secrets. The common fate of a mouchard who misbehaves himself to- 
wards his employers is to be consigned to a State prison or lunatic 
asylum, where he ends his days. In Russia such men are packed off 
to Siberia. 

A couple of years ago there was published at Geneva a volume of 
memoirs by a Russian spy, who took the name of Nicholas Zarouboff. He 
acknowledged in his preface that this was not his real name, and that he 
was a fugitive having been unfortunate in the management of a delicate 
mission entrusted to him abroad, which made him fearful of returning 
to Russia. What this mission was he does not state ; but from internal 
evidence in his writings it is easy to see that he did hold the confidential 
position which he alleges, and was at one time much trusted by the 
Russian Court. He accompanied the late Czar to London, when his 
Majesty visited England after the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage in 1874, 
and he describes the extraordinary precautions taken by the Home 
Secretary and Colonel Henderson to protect the Czar against assassina- 
tion. Zarouboff himself did not travel as a police-agent. He was sup- 
posed to be a gentleman of the suite, and accompanied the Emperor 
everywhere, even to the banquet in St. George’s Hall, Windsor. At the 
Guildhall, when the freedom of the city was presented to the Czar, 
Zarouboff had a great fright. He was standing close to the Emperor, 
when he noticed among the newspaper reporters a man whom he knew 
to be a Polish refugee. He stroked his left ear, which was a sign to the 
chief of the Russian detectives present to approach him, and in a few 
words he informed this official of his suspicions. The Russian slipped 
away and communicated with his English colleagues, who quickly got 
round the Pole. This man, all unconscious of the attention bestowed upon 
him, was quietly taking notes for a German paper. Presently he put his 
hand into a pocket and drew out a long leather tube. Before he could 
open it a jerk of his elbow caused it to fall out of his hand, and the Lon- 
don detective who picked it up pulled off the lid. It proved to be a 
common case for holding pens and pencils. The Pole saw, however, that 
he was under surveillance, and, growing very red, said he would not stay 
to be insulted. No opposition was made to his exit, but a detective 
followed him out of the Guildhall and offered him a word of friendly 
remonstrance against showing himself in the Czar's way. The Pole 
answered bitterly that he had more to fear from the Czar than the Czar 
from him ; and he went off, after giving his card and convincing the 
emissary from Scotland Yard that he was an honourable man who had 
been wrongly suspected. 
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A less unreasonable scare was caused on the occasion of the Czar’s 
visiting the Crystal Palace. The expediency of this visit had been much 
questioned, and the authorities of Scotland Yard were very nervous 
about it. Their fear was not so much that the Czar would be assassi- 
nated as insulted. In 1867, while going through the Palais de Justice 
in Paris, he had been mobbed by French Radicals, who had shouted in 
his ears, “ Vive la Pologne ;” and some demonstration of the sort was to 
be apprehended on the part of Communist refugees living in London. On 
the day before the Crystal Palace féte word was brought to Zarouboff that 
a Pole who earned his living as a fencing master intended to throw him- 
self at Alexander IT.’s feet and present a petition for the release of his 
brothers, who were in Siberia. This had to be prevented at all costs. 
The Pole lived in Wardour Street, and the Russians were for getting 
him arrested out of hand. The English police doubted whether they 
could do this, as they had no warrant, but they astutely suggested that 
some charge might be preferred against the Pole. The wretched man’s 
residence was accordingly watched ; and in the evening, as he was guing 
out to dine at an eating-house, an English hireling ran against him, 
collared him, made an uproar, and accused him of having picked his 
pocket. A broken piece of watch-chain dangling from the Englishman’s 
waistcoat seemed to bear out the latter’s accusation, and the poor Pole, 
despite his indignant protests, was marched off to the police-station. On 
the following day he was brought up before a magistrate, a charge was 
sworn against him and a remand asked for. The magistrate granted the 
remand, refusing bail ; and the Pole remained a week in gaol, the prose- 
cutor, of course, failing to appear at the adjourned hearing. Zarouboff is 
very sarcastic at the underhand stratagem which the English police counte- 
nanced to get this Pole out of harm’s way ; and he adds that “ anything 
can be done” in England by keeping up a semblance of legality. “In very 
delicate cases,” he remarks, “as when you might wish to kidnap some- 
body, the official police will not give you overt assistance, but they will 
get you helped by one of the private inquiry offices, whose agents are often 
discharged policemen.* These agencies do the dirty work of Scotland 
Yard. They render important clandestine services, and their proceedings, 
even when notoriously illegal, are winked at.” We shall see presently 
how a private inquiry office assisted Zarouboff in kidnapping a couple of 
Russian subjects and getting them spirited out of England in defiance of 
all laws. 

But to return to the Crystal Palace féte. It was ascertained that a 
number of refugees, principally Frenchmen who frequented a Jow café 
in Rupert Street, had talked of going down to the Palace. They had not 
threatened to make a disturbance, but there was good reason to fear that, 





* Assuming Zarouboff’s remarks to be true, it must be remembered that he wrote 
of a time before the detective force had been reorganised by Mr. Howard Vincent. 
Under its present very able director the force has improved in every way. 
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finding themselves in force, they might be tempted to give tongue. Pre- 
parations were accordingly made to receive them at Victoria Station, 
where they had appointed their rendezvous. Several polyglot detectives 
called to them in French or German, when they had taken their tickets, 
“Crystal Palace, gentlemen ; this way, please,” and ushered them down 
a platform where a special train was waiting. None were admitted to 
this train but those who were passed through the gates by detectives, 
and the sorting was so well managed that the refugees hurried into the 
carriages, suspecting nothing. A collection of London pickpockets was 
drafted along with the foreigners, and also a number of people who 
seemed to the police to look “suspicious”—though in some cases it turned 
out that they were inoffensive foreigners, who had only been picked off 
owing to the strangeness of their attire or language. When the special 
train was quite full it started at express speed for Chatham. The dis- 
gust of the passengers at being landed so far beyond their destination 
may be imagined, but none of them appear to have suspected that they 
were victims of a hoax. Profuse apologies were made to them for a mis- 
take due, they were assured, to the confusion in the railway service on 
this exceptional day ; and they were sent back to London free of cost. 
But by the time they reached town the féte at the Crystal Palace was 
over, and the Czar had departed in peace. 

Soon after the Czar’s return to Russia a scandal occurred in the high 
life of St. Petersburg. A young Prince closely connected with the Court 
became enamoured of a lady, to whom he confided some important State 
papers. The lady tried to make use of the secrets they revealed to her 
for the purpose of getting a distinguished post for her husband. Failing 
in this endeavour (because it was not known that she had the papers), she 
eloped.to London with her husband, and the Prince, her disappointed 
lover, then confessed to the chief of the police what dangerous weapons 
he had put into her hands. Zarouboff was sent in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives, as it was feared that they meant to sell the papers to the British 
Government. He arrived in London two days after them, and at once 
put himself into communication with a private inquiry office, from 
whom he hired four detectives, or rather four bullies. Zarouboff’s orders 
were to bring back the State papers in any case, and the runaway couple 
if he could. Having ascertained at what hotel the couple were lodging, 
he coolly went there with his four assistants and asked to see the 
manager, to whom he stated that he had come with an extradition war- 
rant to arrest two persons guilty of a great jewel robbery abroad. Say- 
ing this, Zarouboff exhibited a paper, which looked like a warrant signed 
by an English magistrate, and announced his intention of taking the 
culprits to Scotland Yard. The manager does not seem to have sus- 
pected the sham police party for a moment, but showed them up at once 
to the private room where the Russians were dining. These unfortunate 
persons started up when they saw Zarouboff; but unhappily for them 
they could speak but little English, and their vehement expostulations in 
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French were misunderstood. While they clamoured that England wasa 
free country and that they had done no wrong, handcuffs were clapped 
on to their wrists, and the manager appeared to think they were only rais- 
ing an outcry after the usual manner of detected thieves. His chief 
anxiety was about his bill, so that when Zarouboff offered to settle it, he 
darted from the room, saying he would return with the account in five 
minutes. 

As soon as the manager was gone, the pockets of the two Russians 
were searched, and Zarouboff then went into the adjoining bedroom, 
where he overhauled the luggage till he found a valise with the im- 
portant papers in it. The lady had much more spirit than her hus- 
band, for she screamed and fought till a napkin was stuffed into her 
mouth. The husband sank into a chair, deadly pale and trembling, 
and could do nothing but moan in French, “ Mercy, mercy.” 

When Zarouboff had got his papers he called one of the bullies into 
the bedroom to help him strap and lock up the different boxes ; and on 
the manager's return a couple of four-wheeled cabs were sent for, and 
the prisoners, along with their luggage, were conveyed downstairs. The 
lady kept on protesting; but the manager, who had had his bill paid, 
told a waiter who spoke French to inform her that she would be able to 
defend herself before a magistrate. So the husband and two of the men 
were put into one cab, while Zarouboff, the lady, and the two other men 
got into the other. When the luggage had been hoisted on to the vehicles, 
the order was given in a loud voice to drive to Scotland Yard. Of course 
it did not occur to the manager to accompany the party in order to see 
whether they were really going there. 

They did go there, for Zarouboff was afraid that if they did not, the 
suspicions of the cabmen would be excited; but on the way he took 
his precautions for preventing his fair prisoner from making a noise. 
Seizing the poor lady’s nose he squeezed it till she was compelled to 
open her lips ; then he stuffed into her mouth a peculiar gag much used 
by the Russian State police. It is a hollow thing like a pear, which 
forces the mouth to remain wide open and renders it impossible to utter 
articulate sounds. “ What would have been the feelings of the people in 
the streets,” remarks Zarouboff, “if they could have known that here, in 
the heart of London, and without warrant of any sort, I was carrying off 
a State prisoner as securely as if I had caught her on the Newski Prospect? 
Assuredly they would have torn me to pieces. ... But I felt no fear... . 
Once I had got my prisoners out of the hotel I knew that I was safe... .” 

The cabs stopped at the entrance to Scotland Yard, but Zarouboff alone 
alighted. He darted under the archway, remained away a few minutes, 
and then returned, telling the cabman to drive to a house in Cursitor 
Street. This dwelling, says Zarouboff, had been a sponging-house in the 
days of imprisonment for debt, and it was now rented by the private 
inquiry office, who used it as a place of temporary detention for runaway 
minors, lunatics, and others whom they had apprehended, and who were 
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going to be restored to their friends. The Russians were made to enter 
this house, and were each put into a separate room ; their luggage was 
then lifted down, and the cabmen being paid drove away. It was then 
a quarter past seven in the evening, and Zarouboff thought he might 
send off one of his prisoners by that night’s mail train from Charing 
Cross. The male Russian was almost comatose from fright, and Zarou- 
boff undertook to make him hear reason. “If you will go quietly to St. 
Petersburg,” he said, “ nothing will be done to you. There is no accu- 
sation against you, but only against Prince N , and you are simply 
wanted as a witness.” He then fetched some brandy and made the 
Russian swallow a whole tumblerful, for he wished to render him maudlin 
drunk. The Russian took the liquor rather eagerly, and asked, weeping, 
for leave to see his wife, but this was denied him. He presently left Cur- 
sitor Street with three of the private detectives, and was taken to Russia 
without any trouble. His companions had orders to ply him with liquor 
all the way, and they had been provided with a sham certificate of lunacy, 
so that if he had made any uproar they would have said that he was a 
madman whom they were taking to an asylum. His drunken condition 
would have amply borne out this allegation. 

But now it remained to get the Russian lady off by the mail train on 
the following morning, and this could not be done without violence, for 
there was no chance of her being talked into submission. The wretched 
woman was allowed to remain two hours handcuffed, and with the gag 
in her mouth, till at last she fainted from rage and exhaustion. Brandy 
was then poured into her mouth through a wine-funnel, in such quanti- 
ties that she became stupefied, and fell into a sleep which lasted till 
morning. An hour before the train started, being then still dazed, more 
brandy was given her, so that when the time came for starting she was 
utterly unconscious, and had to be assisted into the cab. A coupé was 
retained by Zarouboff in the train, and a private cabin on board the 
Ostend steamer ; and, by keeping his charge tipsy all the way, he and 
the fourth bully eventually reached St. Petersburg without accident. 
Soon after her arrival, the unfortunate lady died in prison ; her husband, 
after having been detained for about a year, was sent to reside under 
police surveillance in one of the inland towns. 

Zarouboff himself was much complimented on his happy audacity. 
In narrating his story, he confesses that if his enterprise had failed in 
any one point, he might have got himself and the private inquiry office 
into deep trouble; but he adds that boldness generally succeeds, and 
that in England you may carry a man anywhere and do anything with 
him by declaring that he is a lunatic. Mr. Charles Reade, in his novel, 
Hard Cash, has described how his hero sought in vain to get assistance 
from railway passengers and other persons, as he was being conveyed, 
though quite sane, to a lunatic asylum; and Zarouboff agrees in the 
opinion that the English are constitutionally timid and fear to mix them- 
selves up in business which they do not understand. ‘The French,” he 
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says, “are much more prone to take the part of people whom they 
see struggling with the police; and indeed I could not have perpetrated 
such a cowp as this in Paris, for the manager of the hotel would not 
have allowed me to arrest anybody without satisfying himself that one 
of our party was a Commissaire de Police, or carried the insignia of an 
accredited agent of the Prefecture.” French detectives carry with them 
an oval yellow card in a flat glass case. On one side of it is engraved 
an eye (symbol of police vigilance), and on the other is pasted a photo- 
graph of the detective, with particulars of his name, age, and the date of 
his appointment. These cards have to be exhibited at the request of 
anybody whom it is sought to arrest, and they have to be given up to 
the Prefecture when the detective leaves the service. Zarouboft’s 
remarks suggest that some emblem of this sort should be entrusted to 
English detectives, for, if his story be true, the authority usurped by the 
hirelings of private inquiry offices leads to strange abuses. 

Austria had at one time the most active political police in Europe. 
This was necessary whilst it held rule over Northern Italy, and had to 
cope with the plots of quick-witted Italians; but now it has become a 
much less spy-ridden country than its neighbour Germany. Prince 
Bismarck excels in the employment of a particular class of spies, who are 
known to his countrymen as “reptiles.”. They are sham revolutionists, 
whose business it is either to get on to the staff of Radical newspapers, or 
to play a leading part in Socialist electoral committees. The disgust of 
mankind at some of the atrocious sentiments put forth by German Socialist 
newspapers would no doubt be greater than it is, if one could get rid of 
the suspicion that many of these incendiary articles are written by “ rep- 
tiles” for the express purpose of bringing the Radical party into odium. 
They conceal their game so well that often they are flung into prison 
for their writings, and acquire a great popularity as martyrs to the 
popular cause, whence it may be concluded that the pay they receive 
from the “ reptile” fund is large. Nobody would care to be locked up 
long in a German fortress for mere bread and cheese. 

Three years ago a wretched man called Denecke brought out a most 
virulent newspaper, Das Hackmesser (‘The Cleaver”), at Berlin. It 
was ably written, and the editor soon gathered a staff of Radical 
students, young doctors and advocates, round him. These young men 
had the greatest confidence in Denecke. They admitted him to their 
clubs, told him of their aspirations and plots, and worked for him with- 
out expecting any pay. A day came when the Hackmesser was prose- 
cuted for seditious writing in the persons of its editor and another 
member of the staff. They were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and to a heavy fine, which was paid by a subscription got up in the 
brauereis, as the editor was believed to be almost penniless. While 
Denecke was in prison the publication of his newspaper was suspended, 
but when he had undergone.his punishment he resumed his editorial 
labours, and was soon sentenced again—this time for a year. A few 
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weeks after Denecke’s trial, a former member of his staff, who had gone 
to seek fortune in Paris, saw the socialist martyr sitting outside a café, 
nicely dressed and smoking a cigar. Much astonished, he accosted the man, 
but Denecke appeared not to know bim, and said that there must be a 
mistake, as his name was Engelracht, and he produced a card to prove it. 
The young man apologised and went his way ; but he was not convinced. 
The Denecke of Berlin was certainly a shabby fellow with a scrubby 
beard, while the Engelracht of Paris was well shaved and had specta- 
cles. Yet Denecke’s was one of those expressive faces which are not 
easily forgotten. His former associate tried to watch him home, but 
failed, for Herr Engelracht, seeing himself spied, got into an omnibus, and 
the other did not like to follow him. The young man wrote to friends 
at Berlin, however, to tell them what he had seen; but he was quickly 
answered that he must be in error, as his friends had lately visited 
Denecke in prison, and were quite certain that he was under lock and 
key. The mystery was not destined to be cleared up until some months 
afterwards, when Denecke, having completed his sentence, reappeared 
amongst his fellow socialists at Berlin. He was then in very weak 
health, and announced that he should not bring out his newspaper for 
the present. He even talked of emigrating to America, saying he could 
not bear a fresh incarceration, which was sure to await him if he were 
to recommence writing. But soon after this Denecke died, and he was 
found to have left a considerable sum of money. This fortune could not 
have been honestly come by, for if it had, there would have been no 
reason for Denecke to feign abject poverty and to allow his fines to be 
paid for him by men much poorer than himself. From additional facts 
which transpired, it came to be seriously suspected—though it could not 
be actually proved—that Denecke was a “ reptile” who never underwent 
the full terms of imprisonment to which he was sentenced. Government 
used to release him privately and send him on police missions to France ; 
but every now and then the man used to return to gaol to show himself 
to friends who came to visit him on appointed days. It was established 
that Denecke and Engelracht must have been one and the same man, for 
a good deal of the editor's money turned out to have been invested in the 
name of Engelracht. 

Allusion has already been made to the “Cabinet Noir” of the 
French post-office. It was very busily employed under the Second 
Empire in opening letters addressed to the chiefs of the Republican 
party, and to the noted adherents of the Orleans dynasty. Among the 
latter was Count de Rémusat. In 1860 the Count came to England, on 
a visit to Queen Marie Amélie and the Orleans princes at Claremont, 
and several times a week he wrote long letters to his wife, who remained in 
France. It was not until after the overthrow of the Empire in 1870, when 
the State papers found at the Tuileries were published, that the Count 
learned that these letters to his wife had been regularly opened in the 
“ Cabinet Noir,” copied, and submitted to the Emperor's perusal. In 1872 
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Count de Rémusat became Minister for Foreign Affairs in M. Thiers’ 
Government, and soon afterwards he came forward as candidate in Paris 
for a seat in the National Assembly, against M. Barodet, who repre - 
sented the extreme Republican faction. In the course of this contest, in 
which the Count was defeated, party spirit ran high, and one of the 
newspapers which most violently attacked the Minister, published some 
facts about the latter’s relations with the Orleans dynasty, which the 
Count had reason to believe were only known to himself, his wife, the 
Orleans princes, and to the persons who might have read his letters from 
London when they passed through the “Cabinet Noir.” There was in 
particular an anecdote which had been related in one of these letters, and 
which M. de Rémusat had never communicated to any one except his 
wife. Accordingly M. de Remusat took M. Renault, the Prefect of 
Police, into his confidence, and asked him to discover whether the jour- 
nalist who was abusing him so heartily in a Red Republican paper, had 
ever been a clerk in the seeret service of the post-office. The Prefect’s 
inquiries established that not only had this gentleman been a spy in the 
pay of the Empire, but that he was strongly suspected of being a Bona- 
partist agent still, and that the “red” sheet in which he wrote was 
presumably supported by subsidies from the Imperial dynasty to attack 
M. Thiers’ Government in the name of Republicanism. Armed with 
these assurances, M. de Rémusat told the whole story to one of the 
journalists of his own party, who of course lost no time in exposing the 
false Republican. The affair madea great noise during a few days ; and 
the unmasked spy tried in vain to clear himself. He blustered a good 
deal, wanted to fight a duel, and demanded that a “jury of honour” 
should be appointed to investigate his case; but the upshot of all this 
was that he retired from journalism, and not long afterwards the paper 
to which he belonged collapsed. 

Spies do not always render services proportionate to the pay they 
draw, and their employers are no doubt often sorely vexed by the 
blunders they commit through over-zeal. In 1872, when the Count de 
Chambord had gone to hold a sort of court at Antwerp, and was 
generally thought to be on the eve of getting restored to the French 
throne, M. Thiers sent spies to watch his movements. One of these was 
so ubiquitous that he ended by attracting the attention of two of the 
Bourbon Prince’s supporters, who were young noblemen fond of fun. 
These gentlemen, keeping their eyes on the spy, found that he was in the 
habit of spending his evenings in a certain café on the Grande Place. 
Repairing to this establishment they seated themselves near to their man, 
and began talking about the Count de Chambord’s doings in whispers 
just loud enough for the fellow to hear. The spy of course pricked up 
his ears; and soon he must have been convinced that he was discovering 
most valuable secrets. The young men related marvellous stories about 
the Prince’s plans, the number of adherents he was gathering in 
France ; and spoke of a grand coup d’état which was being prepared for 
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him by a number of statesmen and generals who hoped to take the 
country by surprise. In great excitement the spy flashed these news to 
Versailles, and M. Thiers, who had no wish to see the Count de Cham- 
pord restored, communicated them to his private organ, Le Bien Public. 
That credulous newspaper became remarkable during the next few days 
for publishing the most extraordinary news from Antwerp. Every day 
the spy had something new to relate out of what he picked up at his 
café, till at length, one of his hoaxers having let fall a letter as if by 
accident, the spy discovered (as he fancied) an elaborate plot for kid- 
napping M. Thiers. The letter stated, in effect, that the Count de 
Chambord, having resolved to seize upon the throne, was going to have 
M. Thiers apprehended in the middle of the night by a certain General, 
whose name was mentioned, and that meanwhile another general would 
arrest M. Gambetta. M. Thiers was a fussy little man who hada great 
belief in plots; and on receipt of the tidings which apprised him that his 
liberty was in danger he must have experienced a moment’s consterna- 
tion; but before he could take any steps to prepare for the threatened 
coup d'état, the Union, a Legitimist paper, published a chaffing letter 
from Antwerp, in which the hoax played upon the spy was related in 
detail. M. Thiers, and the editor of Le Bien Public (which always 
pretended to have no official connections), then looked very foolish. As 
for the spy, it may he doubted whether, on his return to Paris, he was 
received with smiling thanks. 

It is a fair question to ask how much police services cost in countries 
where Governments have cause to be nervous. Under Louis XV.’s 
reign, M. de Sartine, the Lieutenant-General of Police, was said to have 
brought his system of espionage to such perfection that one half of 
France spied on the other half. It was M. de Sartine who won the 
following curious wager. He was remarking one night that nobody 
could leave or enter Paris without his knowing it. The Duke de Che- 
vreuse, who was present, undertook to come to Paris and spend a week 
there without the Lieutenant-General being any the wiser, and he 
backed this vaunt by a bet of a thousand louis. M. de Sartine took the 
bet, and the Duke was allowed two years in which to win his wager if 
he could. During this time the Duke frequently came to Paris in all 
sorts of disguises, and under a variety of names, but no sooner had he 
settled at an inn than he received a note from the Lieutenant-Genera]l 
complimenting him upon his arrival. At last the Duke came into Paris 
disguised as a decrepit old woman selling apples, but he had scarcely 
hobbled through the gates when a man touched his hat and handed him 
a letter in which M. de Sartine begged for the honour of his company to 
dinner, disguise and all. The Duke paid his wager, but he was so much 
mortified that he dismissed all his servants, and from that time would 
never keep any man or woman in his employment for more than three 
months at a time. ; 

It would be interesting to know how much of the French taxpayers’ 
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money was squandered in helping M. de Sartine to win his bet, for it ig 
evident that all this watching, even of a solitary individual; must be an 
expensive process. Unfortunately, not even an approximate estimate 
can be arrived at of what police services cost in countries which are not 
free. Under Napoleon III. the item for secret service was set down at 
120,000. yearly in the budget, but this is known to have been only an 
insignificant part of the total really spent. The Emperor had inaugu- 
rated a system called wirement, by which money voted by the Corps 
Législatif for one department of State was to be made available for 
another by means of a mere order bearing the Imperial signature. In 
this way about 2,000,000/. a year used regularly to be withdrawn from 
the budget of the War Department, and was applied, as is supposed, to 
the expenses of the Préfecture de Police. But by deducting supplies 
from his army to swell his police force, Napoleon III. did not save his 
throne from revolutionary overthrow; nor could Alexander II. of 
Russia, with his horde of political spies, costing probably more than those 
of the French Emperor, protect himself against assassination. One may 
doubt whether any dynasty has ever been saved by its spies. 
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Tuat the connecting link between Calabria and Greece was at one time 
completely cut in two, is an assumption which is commonly made, but 
it is scarcely a proved fact. "What happened to the Italian Greeks on 
their surrender to Rome? In a few instances they certainly disappeared 
with extreme rapidity. Aristoxenus, the peripatetic musician, relates 
of the Poseidonians—“ whose fate it was, having been originally Greek, 
to be barbarised, becoming Tuscans or Romans,” that they still met to 
keep one annual festival, at which, after commemorating their ancient 
customs, they wept together over their lost nationality. This is the 
pathetic record of men who could not hope. In a little while, Posei- 
donia was an obscure Roman town famous only for its beautiful roses, 
But the process of “ barbarisation ” was not everywhere so swift. Along 
the coast-line from Rhegium to Tarentum, Magna Grecia, in the strict 
use of the term, the people are known to have clung so long to their old 
language and their old conditions of life that it is at least open to doubt 
if they were not clinging to them still when it came to be again a habit 
with Greeks to seek an Italian home. In the ninth and tenth centuries 
the tide of Byzantine supremacy swept into Calabria from Constantinople, 
only, however, to subside almost as suddenly as it advanced. Once more 
history well-nigh loses sight of the Greeks of Italy. Yet at a moment 
of critical importance to modern learning their existence was honourably 
felt. Petrarch’s friend and master, Barlaam, who carried the forgotten 
knowledge of Homer across the Alps, was by birth a Calabrian. In 
Barlaam’s day there were large communities of Greeks both in Calabria 
and in Terra d’Otranto. A steady decrease from then till now has 
brought their numbers down to about 22,800 souls in all. These few 
survivors speak a language which is substantially the same as modern 
Greek, with the exceptions that it is naturally affected by the surrounding 
Italic dialects and that it contains hardly a Turkish or a Sclavonic word. 
Their precise origin is still a subject of conjecture. Soon after Niebuhr 
had hailed them as Magna Grecians pure and simple, they were pro- 
nounced offhand to be quite recent immigrants; then the date of their 
arrival was assigned to the reign of the first or second Basil; and lastly 
there is a growing tendency to push it back still further and even to admit 
that some strain of the blood of the original colonists may have entered 
into the elements of their descent. On the whole, it seems easier to believe 
that though their idiom was divided from the Romaic, it yet underwent 
much the same series of modifications, than to suppose them to have been 
in Greece when the language of that country was saturated with 
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Sclavonic phrases, which have only been partly weeded out within the 
last thirty years. 

Henry Swinburne visited the Greek settlements in 1780 or thereabouts, 
but like most of his contemporaries he mixes up the Greeks with the 
Albanians, of whom there are considerable colonies in Calabria, dating 
from the death of Skanderbeg. Even in this century a German savant 
was assured at Naples that the so-called Greeks were one and all Albanians, 
The confusion is not taken as a compliment. No one has stayed in the 
Hellenic kingdom without noticing the pride that goes along with the 
name of Greek—a pride which it is excusable to smile at, but which 
yet has both its touching and its practical aspect, for it has remade a nation. 
The Greeks of Southern Italy have always had their share of a like feeling. 
“ We are not ashamed of our race, Greeks we are, and we glory in it,” 
wrote De Ferraris, a Greek born at Galatone in 1444, and the words 
would be warmly endorsed by the enlightened citizens of Bova and 
Ammendolea, who quarrel as to which of the two places gave birth to 
Praxiteles. The letterless classes do not understand the grounds of the 
Magna Grecian pretensions, but they too have a vague pleasure in 
calling themselves Greek and a vague idea of superiority over their 
“ Latin” fellow-countrymen. ‘“ Wake up,” sings the peasant of Marti- 
gnano in Terra d’Otranto, “wake up early to hear a Grecian lay, so that 
the Latins may not learn it.” 


Fsunna, fsunna, na cusi ena gonetto 
Grico, na mi to matun i Latini. 


Bova is the chief place in Calabria where Greek survives. The 
inhabitants call it “ Vua,” or simply “ Hora.” This word “hora,” the 
city, is applied by the Greeks of Terra d’Otranto to that part of their 
hamlets which an Englishman would call “the old village.” It is not 
generally known that “city” is used in an identical sense by old 
country-folks in the English Eastern counties. The Bovesi make a 
third of the whole Greek-speaking population of Calabria, and Bova has 
the dignity of being an episcopal seat, though its bishop has moved his 
residence to the Marina, a sort of seaside suburb, five miles distant 
from the town. Thirty years ago the ecclesiastical authorities were 
already agitating for the transfer, but the people opposed it till the 
completion of the railway to Reggio and the opening of a station at the 
Marina di Bova settled the case against them. The cathedral. the four 
or five lesser churches, the citadel, even the Ghetto, all tell of the 
unwritten age of Bova’s prosperity. Old street-names perpetuate the 
memory of the familiar spirits of the place; the Lamie who lived in a 
particular quarter, the Fullitto who frequented the lane under the 
cathedral wall. Ignoring Praxiteles, the poorer Bovesi set faith in a 
tradition that their ancestors dwelt on the coast, and that it was in con- 
sequence of Saracenic incursions that they abandoned their homes and 
built a town on the crags of Aspromonte near the lofty pastures to 
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which herds of cattle (bovt) were driven in the summer. The name of 
Bova would thus be accounted for, and its site bears out the idea that it 
was chosen as a refuge. The little Greek city hangs in air. To more 
than one traveller toiling up to it by the old Reggio route it has seemed 
suggestive of an optical delusion. There is refreshment to be had on the 
way; a feast for the sight in pink and white flowers of gigantic 
oleanders ; a feast for the taste in the sweet and perfumed fruit of the 
wild vine. Still it is disturbing to see your destination suspended above 
your head at a distance that seems to get longer instead of shorter. 
Some comfort may be got from hearing Greek spoken at Ammendolea, 
itself an eyrie, and again at Condufuri. A last, long, resolute effort 
brings you, in spite of your forebodings, to Bova, real as far as stones and 
fountains, and men and women, and lightly-clothed children can make 
it; yet still half a dream, you think, when you sit on the terrace at 
sunset and look across the blue Ionian to the outline, unbroken from 
base to crown, of “Snowy A‘tna, nurse of endless frost, the prop of 
heaven.” 

There is plenty of activity among the Greeks of Calabria Ultra. 
Many of them contrive to get a livelihood out of the chase; game of 
every sort abounds, and wolves are not extinct. In the mountaineers’ 
cottages, which shelter a remarkable range of animals, an infant wolf 
sometimes lies down with a tame sheep; whilst on the table hops a 
domesticated eagle, taken when young from its nest in defiance of the 
stones dropped upon the robber by the outraged parent-birds. The 
peasants till the soil, sow corn, plant vegetables, harvest the olives and 
grapes, gather the prickly pears, make cheese, tend cattle, and are 
wise in the care of hives. It is a kind of wisdom of which their race 
has ever had the secret. The Greek Calabrians love bees as they 
were loved by the idyllic poets. “Ehi tin cardia to melissa” (“he 
has the heart of a bee”), is said of a kindly and helpful man. Sicilian 
Hybla cannot have yielded more excellent honey than Bova and 
Ammendolea. It is sad to think of, but it is stated on good authority 
that the people of those lofty cities quarrel over their honey as much 
as about Praxiteles. Somehow envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness 
find a way into the best of real idylls. You may live at the top of a 
mountain and cordially detest your neighbour. The folk of Condufuri 
greet the folk of Bova as Vutani dogs, which is answered by the epithet 
of Spesi-spdsu, all the more disagreeable because nobody knows what it 
means. In Terra d’Otranto the dwellers in the various Greek hamlets 
call each other thieves, asses, simpletons, and necromancers. The Italian 
peasants are inclined to class Greeks and Albanians alike in the category 
of “ Turchi,” and though the word Turk, as used by Italians, in some 
cases simply means foreign, it is a questionable term to apply to 
individuals. The Greeks, with curious scorn, are content to fling back 
the charge of Latin blood. 

When the day’s work is done, comes the frugal evening meal ; a dish 
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of ricotta, a glass of wine and snow. Wine is cheap in Calabria, where 
the finest variety is of a white sweet kind called Greco ; and the heights 
of Aspromonte provide a supply of frozen snow, which is a necessary 
rather than a luxury in this climate. About the hour of Avemmaria the 
bagpipers approach. In the mountains the flocks follow the wild notes 
of the “ Zampogna” or “Ceramedda,” unerringly distinguishing the 
music of their own shepherd. A visit from the Zampognari to hill 
town or village sets all the world on the alert. There is gossiping, and 
dancing, and the singing of songs, in which expression takes the place of 
air. Two young men sing together, without accompaniment, or one 
sings alone, accompanied by bagpipe, violin, and guitar. So the evening 
passes by, till the moon rises and turns the brief, early darkness into a 
more glorified day. The little hum of human sound dies in the silence 
of the hills; only perhaps a single clear, sweet voice prolongs the 
monotone of love. 

The Italian complimentary alphabet is unknown to the Greek poets. 
The person whom they address is not apostrophised as Beauty or 
Beloved, or star, or angel, or Fior eterno or Delicatella mia, They do 
not carry about ready for use a pocketful of poetic-sugared rose-leaves, 
nor have they the art of making each word serve as an act of homage or 
a caress. It is true that “ caxedda,” a ‘word that occurs frequently in 
their songs, has been resolved by etymologists into “pupil of my eye ;” 
but for the people it means simply “maiden.” The Greek Calabrian 
gives one the impression of rarely saying a thing because it is a pretty 
thing to say. If he treats a fanciful idea, he presents it, as it were, in 
the rough. Take for instance the following :— 


Oh! were I earth, and thou didst tread on me, 
Or of thy shoe the sole, this too were sweet ! 
Or were I just the dress that covers thee, 
So might I fall entangling round thy feet. 
Were I the crock, and thou didst strike on me, 
And we two stooped to catch the waters fleet ; 
Or were I just the dress that covers thee, 
So without me thou couldst not cross the street. 


Here the fancy is the mere servant of the thought behind it. The lover 
does not figure himself as the fly on the cheek of his mistress, or the 
flower on her breast. There is no intrinsic prettiness in the common 
earth or the common water-vessel, in the sole of a worn shoe, or in a 
workaday gown. 

It cannot be pretended that the Greek is so advanced in untaught 
culture as some of his Italian brothers; in fact there are specimens of 
the Sonetto Grico which are so bald and prosaic that the “ Latins” 
might not be at much pains to learn them even were they sung at 
noonday. The Titianesque glow which illuminates the plain materials 
of Venetian song must not be looked for. What will be found in 
Greco-Calabrian poesy is a strong appearance of sincerity, supplemented 
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at times by an almost startling revelation of tender and chivalrous 
feeling. To these Greek poets of Calabria love is another name for 
self-sacrifice. ‘I marvel how so fair a face can have a heart so 
tyrannous, in that thou bearest thyself so haughtily towards me, while 
for thee I take no rest ; and thou dost as thou wilt, because I love thee 
—if needs be that I should pour out my blood with all my heart for thee, 
I will do it.” This is love which discerns in its own depths the cause 
of its defeat. A reproach suggestive of Heine in its mocking bitterness 
changes in less than a moment to a cry of despairing entreaty :— 


I know you love me not, say what you may, 
I'll not believe, no, no, my faithless one ; 
With all the rest I see you laugh and play, 
’Tis only I, I only whom you shun. 
Ah, could I follow where you lead the way : 
The obstinate thoughts upon your traces run 
Make me a feint of love, though you have none, 
For I must think upon you night and day. 


The scene is easily pictured: the bravery of words at meeting, all the 
just displeasure of many a day bursting forth ; then the cessation of 
anger in the beloved presence and the final unconditional surrender. A 
lighter mood succeeds, but love’s royal clemency is still the text :— 


Say, little girl, what have I done to thee, 
What have I done to theo that thou art dumb? 

Oft wouldst thou seek me once, such friends were we, 
But now thou goest away whene’er I come. 

If thou hast missed in aught, why quick, confess it, 
For thee this heart will all, yes all, forgive ; 

If miss be mine, contrive that I should guess it ; 
And soon the thing shall finish, as I live! 


The dutiful lover rings all the changes on humble remonstrance :— 


I go where I may see thee all alone, 
So I may kneel before thee on the ground, 
And ask of thee how is it that unknown 
Unto thy heart is every prick and wound ? 
Canst thou not see that e’en my breath is flown, 
Thinking of thee while still the days go round ? 
If thou wouldst not that I should quickly die, 
Love only me and bid the rest good-bye. 


He might as well speak to the winds or to the stones, and he admits as 
much. ‘ Whensoever I pass I sing to make thee glad ; if I do not come 
for a few hours I send thee a greeting with my eyes. But thou dost 
act the deaf and likewise the dumb: pity thou hast none for my tears.” 
If he fails to fulfil his prophecy of dying outright, at any rate he falls 
into the old age of youth, which arrives as soon as the bank of hope 
breaks :— 
Come night, come day, one only thought have I, 


Which graven on my heart must ever stay ; 
35—5 
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Gray grows my hair and dismal age draws nigh, 
Wilt thou not cease the tyrant’s part to play ? 
Thou seem’st avery Turk for cruelty, 
Of Barbary a very Turk I say; 
I know not why thy love thou dost deny, 
Or why with hate my love thou dost repay. 


This may be compared with a song taken down from the mouth of a 
peasant near Reggio, an amusing illustration of the kind of thing in 
favour with Calabrian herdsmen :— 


Angelical thou art and not terrene, 
Who dost kings’ wives excel in loveliness! 
Thou art a pearl, or Grecian Helen, I ween, 
For whom Troy town was brought to sore distress ; 
Thine are the locks which graced the Magdalene, 
Lucrece of Rome did scarce thy worth possess : 
If thou art pitiless to me, oh, my Queen, 
No Christian thou, a Turk, and nothing less! 


A glance at the daughter of Greek Calabria will throw some light on 
the plaints of her devoted suitors. The name she bears = Dthatera, 
brings directly to mind the Sanskrit Duhita; and the vocation of the 
Greco-Calabrian girl is often as purely pastoral as that of the Aryan 
milkmaid” who stood sponsor for so large a part of maidenhood in Asia 
and in Europe. She is sent out into the hills to keep sheep ; a circum- 
stance not ignored by the shepherd lad who sits in the shade and trills 
on his treble reed. Ewe’s milk is as much esteemed as in the days of 
Theocritus ; it forms the staple of the inevitable ricotta. In the house 
the Greek damsel never has her hands idle. She knows how to make 
the mysterious cakes and comfits, for which the stranger is bound to have 
as large an appetite in Calabria as in the isles of Greece. A light heart 
lightens her work, whatever it be. ‘“ You sit on the doorstep and laugh 
as you wind the reels, then you go to the loom, e ecinda magna tra- 
vudia travudai” (“and sing those beautiful songs”). So says the ill- 
starred poet, who discovers to his cost that it is just this inexhaustible 
merriment that lends a sharp edge to maiden cruelty. “TI have loved 
you since you were a little thing, never can you leave my heart; you 
bound me with a slight chain; my mind and your mind were one. 
Now ”—such is the melancholy outcome of it all—“ now you are a per- 
fect little fox to me, while you will join in any frolic with the others.” 
The fair tyrant develops an originality of thought which surprises her 
best friends: “‘ Ever since you were beloved, you have always an idea 
and an opinion!” It is beyond human power to account for her 
caprices : “ You are like a fay in the rainbow, showing not one colour, 
but a thousand.” When trouble comes to her as it comes to all—when 
she has a slight experience of the pain she is so ready to inflict—she does 
not meekly bow her head and suffer. “Manamu,” cries a girl who 
seems to have been neglected for some one of higher stature, ‘“ Mother 
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mine, I have got a little letter, and all sorts of despair. She is tall, and 
J am little, and I have not the power to tear her in pieces !”—as she has 
probably torn the sheet of paper which brought the unwelcome intelli- 
gence. She goes on to say that she will put up a vow in a chapel, so 
that in the event of her meeting the unnamed cause of her misfortunes, 
she may be enabled to injure her. There is nothing new under the sun ; 
the word “anathema” originally meant a votive offering: one of those 
execratory tablets, deposited in the sacred places, by means of which the 
ancient Greeks committed their enemies to the wrath of the Infernal 
Goddesses. Mr. Newton has shown that it was the gentler sex which 
availed itself, by far the most earnestly, of the privilege. Most likely 
our Lady of Hate in Brittany would have the same tale to tell. Impo- 
tence seeks strange ways to compass its revenge. 

In some extremities the lover has recourse, not indeed to anathemas, 
but to irony. “I am not a reed,” he protests, “that where you bend me 
I should go; nor am I a leaf, that you should move me with a breath.” 
Then, after observing that poison has been poured on his fevered vitals, 
he exclaims, “Give your love to others, and just see if they will love 
you as Ido!” One poet has arrived at the conclusion that all the 
women of a particular street in Bova are hopelessly false: “ Did you 
ever see a shepherd wolf, or a fox minding chickens, or a pig planting 
lettuces, or an ox, as sacristan, snuffing out tapers with his horns? As 
soon will you find a woman of Cuveddi who keeps her faith.” Another 
begins his song with sympathy, but ends by uttering a somewhat severe 
warning :— 

Alas, alas! my heart it bleeds to see 
How now thou goest along disconsolate ; 

And in thy sorrow I no help can be— 
My own poor heart is in a piteous state. 

Come with sweet words—ah! come and doctor me, 
And lift from off my heart this dolorous weight. 


If thou come not, then none can pardon thee : 
Go not to Rome for shrift; it is too late. 


The Calabrian Greek has more than his share of the pangs of unre- 
quited love ; that it is so he assures us with an iteration that must prove 
convincing. Still, some balm is left in Gilead. Even at Bova there are 
maidens who do not think it essential to their dignity to act the réle of 
Eunica. The poorest herdsman, the humblest shepherd, has a chance of 
getting listened to; a poor, bare chance perhaps, but one which unlocks 
the door to as much of happiness as there is in the world. At least the 
accepted lover in the mountains of Calabria would be unwilling to admit 
that there exists a greater felicity than his. If he goes without shoes, 
still “love is enough :”— 

Little I murmur against my load of woe— 
Our love will never fail, nor yet decline ; 
For to behold thy form contents me so, 
To see thep laugh with those red lips of thine, 
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Dost thou say not a word when past I go? 
This of thy love for me is most sure sign ; 
Our love will no decline or failing know 
Till in the sky the sun shall cease to shine. 


Karro, the day-labourer (to whom we will give the credit of invent- 
ing this song), would not, if he could, put one jot of his burden on 
Filomena of the Red Lips. Provided she laughs, he is sufficiently blest. 
It so happens that Filomena is his master’s grand-daughter ; hence, alas ! 
the need of silence as the sign of love. The wealthy old peasant has 
sworn that the child of his dead son shall never wed a penniless lad, who 
might have starved last winter if he had not given him work to do, out 
of sheer charity. Karro comes to a desperate resolution: he will go 
down to Reggio and make his fortune. When he thinks it over, he feels 
quite confident of success : other folks have brought back lots of money 
to Bova out of the great world, and why should not he? In the early 
morning he calls Filomena to bid her a cheerful farewell : 


Come hither! run! thy friend must go away ; 
Come with a kiss—the time is flying fast. 
Sure am I thou thy word wilt not betray, 
And for remembrance’ sake my heart thou hast. 
Weep not because I leave thee for a day— 
Nay, do not weep, for it will soon be past ; 
And, I advise thee, heed not if they say, 
“ Journeys like this long years are wont to last.” 


Down at Reggio, Karro makes much poetry, and, were it not for 
his defective education, one might think that he had been studying 
Byron :— 

If I am forced far from thine eyes to go, 
Doubt not, ah! never doubt my constancy ; 
The very truth I tell, if thou wouldst know— 
Distance makes stronger my fidelity. 
On my sure faith how shouldst thou not rely? 
How think through distance I can faithless grow ? 
Remember how I loved thee, and reply 
If distance love like mine can overthrow. 


The fact is that he has not found fortune-making quite so quick a 
business as he had hoped. To the sun he says, when it rises, “O Sun! 
thou that travellest from east to west, if thou shouldst see her whom I 
love, greet her from me, and see if she shall laugh. If she asks how I 
fare, tell her that many are my ills; if she asks not this of thee, never 
can I be consoled.” One day, in the market-place, he meets a friend of 
his, Toto Sgrd, who has come from Bova with wine to sell. Here is an 
opportunity of safely sending a sonetto to the red-lipped Filomena. The 
public letter-writer is resorted to. This functionary gets out the stock 
of deep pink paper which is kept expressly in the intention of enamoured 
clients, and says gravely “Proceed.” ‘An imme larga an’ du lticchiu 
tu dictissu,” begins Karro. “ Pray use a tongue known to Christians,” 
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interposes the scribe. Toto Sgrd, who is present, remarks in Greek that 
such insolence should be punished ; but Karro counsels peace, and racks 
his brains for a poem in the Calabrese dialect. Most of the men of Bova 
can poetise in two languages. The poem, which is produced after a 
moderate amount of labour, turns chiefly on the idle talk of mischief- 
makers, who are sure to insinuate that the absent are in the wrong. 
“The tongue of people is evil speaking; it murmurs more than the 
water of the stream; it babbles more than the water of the sea. But 
what ill can folks say of us if we love each other? I love thee eter- 
nally. Love me, Filomena, and think nothing about it.” 


2 Amame, Filomena, e nw’ pensare ! 
, 


Towards spring time, Karro goes to Scilla to help in the sword-fish 
taking ; it is a bad year, and the venture does not succeed. He nearly 
loses courage—fate seems so thoroughly against him. Just then he hears 
a piece of news: at the osteria there is an Jnglese who has set his mind 
on the possession of a live wolf cub. ‘“ Mad, quite mad, like all Jnglesi,” 
is the comment of the inhabitants of Scilla. ‘‘ Who ever heard of taking 
a live wolf?” Karro, as a mountaineer, sees matters in a different 
light. Forthwith he has an interview with the Englishman ; then he 
vanishes from the scene for two months. “ Poveru giuvinetto,” says 
the host at the inn, “he has been caught by an old wolf instead of 
catching a young one!” At the end of the time, however, Karro limps 
up to the door with an injured leg, and hardly a rag left to cover him ; 
but carrying on his back a sack holding two wolf cubs, unhurt and tame 
as kittens. The gratified Jnglese gives a bountiful reward ; he is not 
the first of his race who has acted as the deus ex machina of a love-play 
on an Italian stage. Nothing remains to be done but for Karro to hasten 
back to Bova. Yet a kind of uneasiness mixes with his joy. What has 
Filomena been doing and thinking all this while? He holds his heart in 
suspense at the sight of her beauty :— 


In all the world fair women met my gaze, 

But none I saw who could with thee compare ; 

I saw the dames whom most the Rhegians praise, 
And by the thought of thee they seemed not fair. 
When thou art dressed to take the morning air 

The sun stands still in wonder and amaze; 

If thou shouldst scorn thy love of other days, 

I go a wanderer, I know not where. 


The story ends well. Filomena proves as faithful as she is fair; 
Karro’s leg is quickly cured, and the old man gives his consent to the 
marriage—nay more, feeble as he is now, he is glad to hand over the 
whole management of the farm to his son-in-law. Thus the young 
couple start in life with the three inestimable blessings which a Greek 
poet reckons as representing the sum total of human prosperity: a full 
granary, a dairy-house to make cheese in, and a fine pig. 
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In collections of Tuscan and Sicilian songs it is common to find a 
goodly number placed under the heading “ Delle loro bellezze.” The 
Greek songs of Calabria that exactly answer to this description are few. 
A new Zeuxis might successfully paint an unseen Tuscan or Sicilian 
girl—local Anacreons by the score would give him the needful details ; 
the colour of the hair and eyes, the height, complexion, breadth of 
shoulders, smallness of waist; nor would they forget to mention the 
nobility of pose and carriage, il leggiadro portamento altero, which is 
the crowning gift of women south of the Alps. It can be recognised at 
once that the poets of Sicily and Tuscany have not merely a vague admi- 
ration for heauty in general; they have an innate artistic perception of 
what goes to constitute the particular form of beauty before their eyes. 
Poorer in words and in ideas, the Greek Calabrian hardly knows what 
to say of his beloved, except that she is dulce ridentem, “ sweetly-laugh- 
ing,” and that she has small red lips, between which he is sure that she 
must carry honey— : 


To meli ferris’ ettunda hilucia . 


He seems scarcely to notice whether she is fair or dark. Fortunately it 
is not impossible to fill in the blank spaces in the picture. The old Greek 
stamp has left a deep impression at home and abroad. Where there 
were Greeks there are still men or women whose features are cut, not 
moulded, and who have a peculiar symmetry of form, which is not less 
characteristic though it has been less discussed. A friend of the writer's, 
who accompanied the Expedition of the Thousand, was struck by the 
conformity of the standard of proportion to be observed in the women 
of certain country districts in Sicily with the rule followed in Greek 
sculpture ; it is a pity that the subject is not taken in hand by some one 
who has more time to give to it than a volunteer on the march. We 
have said “ men or women,” for it is a strange fact that the heritage of 
Greek beauty seems to fall to only one sex ata time. At Athens and 
in Cyprus young men may be seen who would have done credit to the 
gymnasia, but never a handsome girl ; whilst at Arles, in Sicily, and in 
Greek Calabria the women are easily first in the race. The typical 
Greco-Calabrian maiden has soft light hair, a fairness of skin which no 
summer heats can stain, and the straight outline of a statue. There is 
another pattern of beauty in Calabria: low forehead, straight, strongly- 
marked eyebrows, dark, blue, serious eyes, lithe figure, elastic step. 
Place beside the woman of the last type a man dyed copper-colour, 
with black, lank locks, and the startled look of a wild animal. The 
Greeks have many dark faces, and many ugly faces, too; for that 
matter, uncompromising plainness was always amongst the possibilities 
of an Hellenic physiognomy. But the beautiful dark girl and her lank- 
locked companion do not belong to them. Whom they do belong to is 
an open question ; perhaps to those early Brettians who dwelt in the 
forest of the Syla, despised by the Greeks as savages, and docketed by 
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the Romans, without rhyme or reason, as the descendants of escaped 
criminals. Calabria offers an inviting field to the ethnologist. It is 
probable that the juxtaposition of various races has not led in any com- 
mensurate degree to a mixture of blood. Each commune is a unit per- 
petually reformed out of the same constituents. Till lately intermarriage 
was carried to such a pitch that it was rare to meet with a man ina 
village who was not closely related to every other inhabitant of it. 

The Greeks of Terra d’Otranto bear a strong physical resemblance 
to the Greeks of Calabria Ultra. It is fifty or sixty years since the 
Hon. R. Keppel Craven remarked a “ striking regularity of feature and 
beauty of complexion” in the women of Martano and Calimera. At 
Martano they have a pretty song in praise of some incomparable maid : 


My Sun, where art thou going? Stay to see 

How passing beautiful is she I love. 

My Sun, that round and round the world dost move, 
Hast thou seen any beautiful as she? 

My Sun, that hast the whole world travelled round, 
One beautiful as she thou hast not found ! 


Next to his lady’s laughter, the South Italian Greek worships the 
sun. It is the only feature in nature to which he pays much heed. In 
common with other forms of modern Greek the Calabrian possesses the 
beautiful periphrase for sunset, 0 iglio vasiléggui (6 ij\uog Pacrdever). 
Language, which is altogether a kind of poetry, has not anything more 
profoundly poetic. There is a brisk, lively ring in the “Sun up!” of 
the American Far West ; but an intellectual Atlantic flows between it 
and the Greek ascription of kingship, of heroship, to the Day-giver at 
the end of his course— 


Wie herrlich die Sonne dort untergeht, 
So stirbt ein Held! Anbetungswiirdig ! 


When we were young, were not our hearts stirred to their inmost depths 
by this? 

The love-songs of Bova include one composed by a young man who 
had the ill-luck to get into prison. ‘ Remember,” he says, “the words 
I spoke to thee when we were seated. on the grass; for the love of 
Christ, remember them, so as not to make my life a torment. Think 
not that I shall stay in here for ever; already I have completed one 
day. But if it should happen that thou art forgetful of my words, 
beyond a doubt this prison awaits me!” The singer seems to wish it to 
be inferred that his line of conduct in the given case will be such as to 
entitle him to board and lodging at the expense of the state for the rest 
of his days. In times still recent, prisoners at Bova could see and be 
seen, and hear and be heard, through the bars. Thus the incarcerated 
lover had not to wait long for an answer, which must have greatly re- 
lieved his mind: “ The words that thou didst say to me on the tender 
grass, I yemember them—I forget them not. I would not have thee 
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say them over again; but be sure I love thee. Night and day I go to 
church, and of Christ I ask this grace: ‘My Christ, make short the 
hours—bring to me him whom I love !’” 

The Greeks have a crafty proverb, “If they see me, I laugh; but if 
not, I rob and run.” A Greco-Italic word, maheri, or “ poignard,” has 
been suggested as the origin of Mafia, the name of one of the two great 
organisations for crime which poison the social atmosphere of southern 
Italy. The way of looking upon an experience of the penalties of the 
law, not as a retribution or a disgrace, but as a simple mischance, still 
prevails in the provinces of the ex-kingdom of Naples. “The prisons,” 
says a Calabrian poet, “are made for honest men.” Yet the people of 
Calabria are rather to be charged with a confusion of moral sense than 
with a completely debased morality. What has been said of the modern 
Greek could with equal truth be said of them, whether Greeks or other- 
wise: put them upon their point of honour and they may be highly 
trusted. At a date when, in Sicily, no one went unarmed, it was the 
habit in Calabria to leave doors and windows unfastened during an 
absence of weeks or months; and it is still remembered how, after the 
great earthquake of 1783, five Calabrians who happened to be at Naples 
brought back to the treasury 200 ducats (received by them out of the 
royal bounty) on learning, through private sources, that their homesteads 
were safe. The sort of honesty here involved is not so common as it 
might be, even under the best of social conditions. 

In that year of catastrophe—1783—it is more than possible that 
some of the Greek-speaking communities were swallowed up, leaving no 
trace behind. Calabria was the theatre of a series of awful transforma- 
tion scenes; heroism and depravity took strange forms, and men intent 
on pillage were as ready to rush into the tottering buildings as men 
intent on rescue. A horrid rejoicing kept pace with terror and despair. 
In contrast to all this was the surprising calmness with which in some 
cases the ordeal was faced, At Oppido, a place originally Greek, a 
pretty young woman, aged nineteen years, was immured for thirty 
hours, and shortly after her husband had extricated her she became a 
mother. Dolomieu asked what had been her thoughts in her living 
tomb ; to which she simply answered, “I waited.” The Prince of Scilla 
and four thousand people were swept into the sea by a single volcanic 
wave. Only the mountains stood firm. Bova, piled against the rock 
like a child’s card-city, suffered no harm, whilst the most solid structures 
on the shore and in the plain were pitched about as ships in a storm. 
Still, in the popular belief the whole mischief was brewed deep down in 
the innermost heart of Aspromonte, It may be that the theory grew 
out of the immemorial dread inspired by the Bitter Mount—a dread 
which seems in a way prophetic of the dark shadow it was fated to cast 
across the fair page of Italian redemption. 

A thousand years ago every nook and cranny in the Calabrian moun- 
tains had its Greek hermit. Now and then one of these anchorites 
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descended to the towns, and preached to flocks of penitents in the Greek 
idiom, which was understood by all. Under Byzantine rule the people 
generally adhered to the Greek rite; nor was it without the imposition 
of the heavy hand of Rome that they were finally brought to renounce 
it. As late as the sixteenth century the liturgies were performed in 
Greek at Rossano, and perhaps much later in the hill-towns, where there 
are women who still treasure up scraps of Greek prayers. Greek, in an 
older sense than any attached to the ritual of the Eastern Church, is the 
train of thought marked out in this line from a folk-song of Bova: “O 
Juro pu en ehi jerusia” (“The Lord who hath not age”). The Italian 
imagines the Creator as an old man; witness, to take only one example, 
the frescoes on the walls of the Pisan Campo Santo. A Tuscan proverb, 
which means no evil, though it would not very well bear translating— 
“ Lascia fare a Dio che é Santo Vecchio ”—shows how in this, as in 
other respects, Italian art is but the concrete presentation of Italian 
popular sentiment. The grander idea of “a Divine power which grows 
not old” seems very like an exotic in Italy. Without yielding too 
much to the weakness of seeking analogies, one other coincidence may 
be mentioned in passing. The Greek mother soothes her crying child by 
telling him that “the wild doves drink at the holy sea.” This “ago 
Thalassia ” recalls the dA¢ dia of the greatest folk-poet who ever lived. 
Thalassia is now replaced in ordinary conversation by the Italian mare ; 
indeed, in Terra d’ Otranto it is currently supposed to be the proper 
name of a saint. The next step would naturally lead to the establish- 
ment of a cult of St. Thalassia ; and this may have been the kind of 
way in which were established a good many of those cults that pass for 
evidences of nature-worsbip. 

The language of the Greeco-Calabrian songs, mixed though it is with 
numberless Calabrese corruptions, is still far more Greek than the actual 
spoken tongue. So it always happens; poetry, whether the highest or 
the lowest, is the shrine in which the purer forms of speech are preserved. 
The Greeks of Calabria are at present bi-lingual, reminding one of 
Horace’s “ Canusini more bilinguis.” It is a comparatively new state 
of things. Henry Swinburne says that the women he saw knew only 
Greek or “ Albanese,” as he calls it, which, he adds, “they pronounce 
with great sweetness of accent.” The advance of Calabrese is attended 
by the decline of Greek, and a systematic examination of the latter has 
not been undertaken a moment too soon; the good work, begun by 
Domenico Comparetti, is being completed by Professor Astorre Pellegrini, 
who has published one volume of Studi sui dialetti Greco-Calabri di 
Bova, which will be followed in due course by a second instalment. We 
are glad to be able to record our own debt to this excellent and most 
courteous scholar. He informs us that he hopes to finish his researches 
by a thorough inspection of the stones and mural tablets in Calabrian 
graveyards, The dead have elsewhere told so much about the living 
that the best results are to be anticipated. 
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It need scarcely be said that the leavings of the past in the southern 
extremity of Italy are not confined to the narrow space where a Greek 
idiom is spoken. There is not even warrant for supposing them to lie 
chiefly within that area. The talisman which the hunter or brigand 
wears next to his heart, believing that it renders him invulnerable; the 
bagpipe which calls the sheep in the hills, and which the wild herds of 
swine follow docilely over the marshes; the faggot which the youth 
throws upon his mother’s threshold before he crosses it after the day’s 
toil: the kick, aimed against the house door, which signifies the last 
summons of the debtor ; the shout of “ Barca!” raised by boys who lie 
in wait to get the first glimpse of the returning fishing-fleet, expecting 
largess for the publication of the good news; the chaff showered down 
by vine-dressers upon bashful maids and country lads going home from 
market ; the abuse of strangers who venture into the vineyards at the 
vintage season—these are among the things of the young world that 
may be sought in Calabria. 

Other things there are to take the mind back to the time when the 
coins the peasant turns up with his hoe were fresh from the mint at 
Locri, and when the mildest of philosophies was first— 
oe ee dimly taught 
In old Crotona ; 


wild flowers as sweet as those that made Persephone forsake the plain 
of Enna; maidens as fair as the five beautiful virgins after whom Zeuxis 
painted his Helen; grasshoppers as loudly chirping as the “ cricket” that 
saved the prize to Eunomus ; and, high in the transparent air, the stars 
at which Pythagoras gazed, straining his ears to catch their eternal 
harmonies. 
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La Chute des Feuilles. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF MILLEYOYE.) 


see 


Sere autumn had bestrewn the ground 
With spoils of many a ruined dell; 
And from the copse no shadow fell, 
And from the nightingale no sound. 
Forlorn, and stricken ere his prime, 

A dying lover paced once more 

The wilderness where many a time 
His childish feet had roamed of yore. 
“Farewell, belovéd grove,” he cries,— 
“Tn thy decay my doom is writ! 

Tn every withered leaf that flies 

I read my sentence, and submit. 

From fateful lips the stern decree 
Hath sped, that I should live to see 
Once more thy glory’s swift decline, 
Once, only once; and then, ah me! 
That my brief hour should close with thine, 
And as thy leaf’s, my fall should be. 
Out of the north a frozen breath 
Hath blown upon me, wafting death ; 
And lo! the pleasure and the pride, 
And promise of my sweet spring-tide 
Are as a dream that vanisheth. 

Fall, oh fall, quick-fading leaf! 
Conceal this track from every eye; 
And this lone spot where I must lie, 
Oh, hide it from a mother’s grief ! 
But thro’ the solitary glade, 

Should my fair mistress, desolate, 
Come weeping when the day shall fade, 
Let your faint rustling fouse my shade 
And leave it Jess disconsolate !” 
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So spake he mournfully, and passed, 
Never again to tread these ways; 
Thick fell the leaves, and with the last 
Was told the measure of his days. 


They buried him beneath the bare 
Spread branches of his favourite oak ; 
But ne’er a dead leaf’s message woke 
His lonely wraith, nor journeyed there, 
As daylight waned, his mistress fair. 
No footfall, save the shepherd’s, broke 
The stillness of his sepulchre. 


G. pu M. 
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B Grape from a Thorn. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


CopHETUA. 











=|[T was probable that Aunt 

| Esther looked for some 
expression of surprise, if 
not of pleasure, from her 
niece in reply to the very 
important intimation (as 
she considered it) which 
she had just communi- 
cated to her: “ His 
Highness wishes to have 
five minutes’ private con- 
versation with you in his 
own room.” 

But Ella only smiled 
and answered indiffer- 
ently, “ Very well; shall 
I go at once?” She 
took it for granted that 
the secretary had done 
: = her some ill turn already 
with his patron, and she wished to hide the fact from her relative, to 
whom she knew it would cause anxiety and apprehension. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it was upon some serious matter,” remarked 
Aunt Esther, in indirect rebuke of this levity of tone. “It is a very 
unusual proceeding on his Highness’s part.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Ella, turning, girl-like, to the mirror to see 
that all was right with her hair: “I hope he doesn’t want me to sing 
to him at this time in the morning; for if my voice cannot boast of 
much similarity to the nightingale, it is still less like the lark. I had a 
long walk before breakfast, and I feel rather tired.” 

“ You don’t look tired,” replied Aunt Esther, admiringly ; “ but I 
am sure His Highness doesn’t want you to sing. You'll be very kind to 
him, won't you, dear,” she added, with earnest tenderness, “ and not 
speak in a hurry and without thinking—that is, I mean, reflecting ?” 
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“ Speak in a hurry!” replied Ella, with astonishment; “I never did 
such a thing with his Highness in my life. When he addresses me I 
always feel as if we were dancing a minuet together—‘ the mutual 
worship of conscious grace.’ You know he is not exactly the sort of 
person to dance a gallopade with.” 

“My dear Ella, how you talk—even at a moment like this too! 
And yet you never seem to annoy him. Now pray be careful, my 
darling—and God bless you and guide you aright!” added Aunt Esther 
beneath her breath, as she bent down and kissed her. 

The earnestness and significance of the speaker’s tone would cer- 
tainly have arrested Ella’s attention had not her mind been already 
occupied with her own views of the coming interview. She returned 
her aunt’s embrace, and left the room with a cheerful nod ; but as she 
knocked at the door of his Highness’s room she felt her heart go pit-a- 
pat with a consciousness of some sort of ordeal before her. Her pride, 
however, resented this feeling of apprehension, and came to her rescue 
just in time, so that she entered the apartment with an air which, in the 
eyes at least of its occupant, became her admirably. It was the same 
room in which she had had her first interview with his Highness, full 
of warm and mellowed lights from the stained glass; but instead of 
being in the alcove as before, his Highness was standing at the painted 
window, where a couple of chairs were placed. 

He came forward with a grave but tender smile, and led her to one 
of them, but took no seat himself. 

“TI have ventured to send for you, Miss Josceline, to speak upon 
a subject, dear and near to me, and important to both of us.” Here 
he stopped, and Ella bowed a little stiffly; she was more certain 
than ever that the Secretary had made some charge against her which, 
notwithstanding his confidence in him, the other’s sense of justice and 
kindness of heart had prevented him from taking for granted. She 
felt like one upon her trial, but conscious of innocence, and somewhat 
indignant, perhaps, at being the subject of any indictment. 

“ You must forgive me, my dear young lady,” continued his High- 
ness, “ if my speech does not chime as it should do with the meaning 
it would fain convey. I have been a lonely man for forty years, and 
from the ‘ accident of birth,’ as some foolishly term it” (here he smiled 
complacently), “ and still more from an exceptional position, I have lost 

’ the manner and the tone (if I ever possessed them) suitable to the circum- 
stances in which I find myself.” Here his Highness took a few steps up 
the room, and though her eyes did not follow him, she concluded from 
a certain rustling of paper that he was referring to some note of what he 
meant to say. “ Up to this day, or perhaps I should rather say until 
you arrived beneath this roof, I had made up my mind to be content 
with my own lot, though it was a hard one—to live isolated from a 
world that refused to acknowledge me, or was ignorant of my claims, 
and to die the last of a long and kingly race, without an heir. But 
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Fortune has been more kind to me than I expected of her. She has 
thrown in my way a young lady” —Ella looked up in great alarm, but 
his Highness had resumed his walk, and, unconscious of her movement, 
was again referring to his MS.—“ a young lady of good birth, of a beauty 
in my sight at least, and I think I may claim to have some judgment in 
such matters, as striking as that which distinguishes any female members 
of my own line (above all others though they be for grace of form and 
feature), and of manners and accomplishments which would do honour 
to any Court in Europe. Her father was the son of a nobleman ; her 
mother, though boasting of no such lofty lineage, was, I am given to 
understand, very ”—here his memory seemed to require another stimu- 
lus—“ yes, very respectably connected. Moreover, from circumstances 
which may or may not be regretted on other grounds, but which, so 
far as regards myself, must be considered most fortunate, she has been 
separated from the other members of her family, and would therefore 
willingly enough—that is, I mean, would probably not be indisposed 
to share with me a life of seclusion. It is my intention to place my 
hopes, which, though small, she will admit to be sufficiently brilliant, 
and my heart, at that young lady’s disposal; in a word, to make her 
my wife. I dare say, my dear Miss Josceline,” added his Highness with 
a smile, in which complacency and tenderness were strangely mingled, 
** you may be able to make a guess as to who this young lady is.” 

At this peroration, although of course she had long ago been aware 
whither all was tending, Ella was greatly agitated. The notion of an 
offer having been made to her, read aloud from a MS. like a speech 
in the House of Commons (though the opportunity had been denied to 
her of saying “ Divide, divide!”), was so irresistibly droll that she had 
more than once to call to mind the generosity and consideration with 
which she had been treated by the speaker, to enable her to repress a 
smile ; but, on the other hand, she was fully conscious of the compliment, 
nay, the honour, which in her companion’s eyes he had conferred upon 
her. The words of her aunt, too, “ Don’t speak in a hurry, without 
reflecting,” also rang in her ears, and this time with their full significance. 
Aunt Esther, it was now clear, had foreseen this, and was probably 
desirous that she should accede to his Highness’s proposal. Nothing 
was further from her own intention; but at the same time she felt 
that she owed him much, and that to him at least her refusal would 
probably seem ungracious, as, by his manner, it would evidently be 
unexpected. 

“T am deeply sensible,” she began in gentle but unhesitating tones, 
“of the honour which your Highness” (there was no question now of 
giving him his loved title; she would have called him “ your Majesty” 
to have saved him a single pang) “ has designed to confer upon me.” 

To her great relief—it felt like a reprieve—he here began to speak 
again, but this time out of his own head, and with less stateliness of 
style. 
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“ That it would be so, my dear young lady,” he said, “ I had ven- 
tured to flatter myself. I foresaw—I will admit it—no disinclination 
to my proposal upon your part.” 

Ella was about to remonstrate, as she well might, since he had 
evidently fallen into the error of taking her consent for granted ; but he 
held up a jewelled finger for silence. ‘“ There is, however, one im- 
pediment which would be fatal to my hopes; in the existence of it, 
indeed, I cannot—I will not—believe, unless I hear it from your own 
lips, but it has been suggested to me by another. I presume I may 
take it for granted that no lingering doubt remains in your own mind of 
the genuineness of my claim to be the last representative of the House 
of Stuart, the proofs of which lie in yonder desk.” 

Under any other circumstances such a question would have been 
distressing indeed ; but, as it was, Ella welcomed it as offering a way of 
escape from his Highness’s proposition less painful and offensive than 
she could have hoped for. 

“ You hesitate,” he said suspiciously. “TI trust, I pray,” he added, 
with great emotion, “ that you do not impute to me deception.” 

“ Indeed I do not,” interrupted Ella earnestly ; “ your nature is, I 
am sure, incapable of it.” 

“T do not wish to be complimented, Miss Josceline,” he answered 
slowly, ‘at the expense of my forefathers. Do you doubt my own 
father’s word, or the honour of my mother?” 

“ No, sir, no.” 

“ Where is the hitch, then?” he continued with vehemence, and a 
natural indignation in curious contrast with his former manner. “ Do 
you impugn the narrative of St. Rosalie ?” 

“ It is a matter, your Highness,” replied Ella, plucking up all her 
courage, “ to which I have never given perhaps the serious attention it 
deserves ; but Iam obliged to confess, since you put the question so 
directly, that I am far from convinced is 

“ That is enough, Miss Josceline,” interrupted his Highness haugh- 
tily. Then, after a moment’s pause, he added with gentle earnestness, 
“ Forgive my impatience of manner ; but upon this point I am so unused 
to contradiction, doubt, the least suspicion of scepticism. Let it be my 
task to convince you. Here are the documents, which (though lawyers 
have pretended to find a flaw in them) I will undertake to prove in any 
court in Great Britain, are incontestable, positive, infallible.” 

“It would be time thrown away, your Highness,” returned Ella, 
gently. ‘“ I am no lawyer, but one cannot help the lack of faith.” 

“ Nevertheless it is a crime,” he returned gravely, “ punishable by 
everlasting death.” 

“It is said so,” returned Ella gently, “ but I do not think your 
Highness believes ”—here she smiled—* that matters will be pushed to 
that extremity. And if doubt is permissible, or let us say even ex- 
cusable, upon a subject so momentous as that to which you make allusion, 
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how much more pardonable surely should it be in respect to earthly 
things. Sir, believe me that I feel the obligations you have placed 
me under to their fullest extent. I shall be grateful to you as long as I 
live. But in this matter I must reserve to myself the right of private 
judgment.” 

“ And I the sense of self-respect, Miss Josceline. I do not flaunt my 
claim, but I will have it respected—at least by those about me.” (He 
did not say “about my sacred person,” but his tone implied it.) “TI 
will not have in my own household 4 

“Sir, that is sufficient,” said Ella, rising with dignity. “JI have 
received my ‘warning,’ and your Highness may depend upon it I shall 
not require a month’s notice.” 

The scorn that for one instant flashed from her eyes was keener 
than any glance of Prince Charlie’s; the pride of her companion sank 
into insignificance beside it. But the next moment she bitterly repented 
of it. 

“ Your reproof is severe, but just, Miss Josceline,” said his Highness 
softly. ‘I have behaved ill, and unlike a gentleman. I apologise and 
beg your pardon.” 

“ Nay, it is I who should ask pardon,” said Ella. ‘My words were 
as unbecoming to myself as they were ungrateful to your Highness.” 

“IT forgive you upon one condition,” he said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion : “that you do not address me by that title again. It will 
be only a very short time that we shall be together; for I know you 
will leave Barton now, let me say what I will.” 

She bowed her head in acquiescence; she would certainly leave 
Barton, and that at once. 

“Yes,” he went on, looking at her kindly, but very sadly, “it is 
better so for both our sakes; and while you remain let us have no 
hypocrisies. Nay, I know you are no hypocrite; but you have been 
compelled—it is no fault of yours, but mine—to play a part. Hence- 
forth, young lady, be yourself; he must be a fool indeed who would 
wish you otherwise.” Here he sighed deeply, then added in his natural 
voice, “Say nothing to Miss Burt of—of—what I said to you a while 
ago. It is sufficient, as she will understand, that you have the sin of 
unbelief.” Here he smiled very wofully. “If ever it lies in my power 
to do you a service, command me. Believe me you will find Charles 
Edward, if no prince in your eyes, at least a cheerful giver. Do not weep, 
my dear young lady, or you will unman me. No; you must not kiss 
my hand again ”—for as he held it forth she stooped todoso. ‘“ Take it, 
not asan inferior, since you do not think yourself so, and not as I would 
have had you since that dream is over, but as the hand of a friend.” 

And, as he spoke, such tears as are the best titles to honour, whether 
they are seen in prince or peasant, filled his eyes, 
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CHAPTER L. 


DEPARTURE. 


Ir was a sign of intense curiosity, recognisable by any one acquainted 
with the nature of the sex, that when Ella returned to her own room 
and the company of her aunt, that lady did not put to her a single 
question. Her face, however, except that it had a deep trace of anxiety, 
was one long note of interrogation. She saw that Ella had been crying, 
of course ; no extraneous art, nor natural subtlety, can hide the fact of a 
woman having been in tears from another woman ; but why these tears 
had been shed, or whether for joy or for sorrow, she could not guess. 
The first words of her niece, however, resolved her doubt, while they 
crushed her hopes. 

“Dear Aunt Esther, I am going away from you.” 

“Oh, Ella! Ella!” wailed the old lady, “is it so bad as that? Are 
you really going to leave me?” 

It somewhat surprised her niece, while it greatly relieved her, that 
she urged no argument against her going, but, without waiting for any 
reply to her question, simply sat down and covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Yes, darling, it must be so; you know it must be so,” said Ella 
gently. 

By a sorrowful movement of her grey head Aunt Esther made it 
plain that she knew that, 

“TI felt—I feared it would be so. And yet, oh! Ella, for all his 
faults he would have made you a good husband.” 

“You are mistaken, Aunt Esther,” said Ella, calling to mind her 
promise to his. Highness, and eager to spare his pride. “I never refused 
him. Our disagreement—there has been no quarrel, mind; we have 
agreed to differ—was upon another matter, and he has behaved so nobly 
and so well.” 

“What other matter could have come between you?” inquired Aunt 
Esther in astonishment, and taking no notice of the eulogism upon her 
beloved patron. “I have watched him, and seen things about which I 
thought I could never be mistaken, and felt sure he had asked you to 
become his wife.” 

“Tt was the old story,” said Ella evasively. ‘He asked me point- 
blank as to my belief in his ancestry, and I was obliged to tell the 
truth.” 

Aunt Esther shook her head with a sad smile. ‘You are a good 
girl, a generous girl,” she said significantly, “and I will put no more 
questions as to what has happened. Let us speak of the future. What 
is it you mean to do?” 


“T mean to go to Mrs, Wallace. I had a letter from her some days 
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ago, reiterating, as usual, her kind invitation to Devonshire, and I shall 
now write to accept it.” 

“She is a kind woman, and has deserved it,” answered Aunt Esther 
naively, as though speaking of some stroke of fortune. ‘“ But, oh! my 
darling, how I shall grudge to you her !” 

Aunt Esther’s delicacy in not pressing her upon what had passed 
between herself and his Highness was a great comfort to Ella, and also 
that no suspicion seemed to have entered her mind that Mr. Heyton had 
had anything to do with the matter. She had no wish to widen the 
breach between her aunt and the secretary, nor to leave matters in any 
way worse at Barton than she had found them. As to exposing Mr. 
Heyton’s character to his patron, such a course was foreign to her 
nature; moreover, she was well convinced that such an attempt would 
fail in opening his Highness’s eyes to the true state of the case, though it 


- might make him miserable by awakening his suspicions. What had 


happened between herself and the secretary she never disclosed even to 
her aunt, but it made her more eager for her own departure. 

Of good Mrs. Wallace’s willingness to receive her as a guest she had 
no doubt, and she had now some hope of being in a position not to be 
burdensome to her. She was earning something by her pencil, and had a 
little capital of her own after paying the expenses of her father’s funeral 
and their final debts of about a hundred pounds. Dr. Cooper’s account she 
had not paid, for the simple reason that he had refused to tender it, and, 
on her reiterated request for it, had written her a letter so full of tender- 
ness and generosity that it was one of her most precious possessions. 

The parting with Aunt Esther weighed heavily upon her mind, and 
to the last words with his Highness she looked forward with some distress 
and embarrassment ; but otherwise she felt herself almost ungrateful at 
the little pain she experienced at the thought of bidding adieu to Barton. 
The fact was, that in spite of all the kindness and consideration with 
which she had been treated, or perhaps because of it, she could never 
get rid of that sense of dependence which was so unwelcome to her 
nature. What also filled her with self-reproach, though in a less degree, 
was the calmness with which she now contemplated leaving the last 
resting-place of her father, which a few months ago had seemed to her so 
hard a trial. That very morning she began to make her simple prepara- 
tions for departure ; and the next, she resolved, should see her on her 
journey. It was better so for her own peace of mind, and, what she 
regarded more, for that of her host, whose pride she was well aware she 
had wounded to the quick, though not so seriously as she might have 
done had she declined the offer of his hand less indirectly. Aunt Esther, 
on the other hand, assumed his Highness had been rejected, and pictured 
him writhing under such pangs of wounded amour propre as could not 
be conceived of by an ordinary mortal, a mistake which had the fortunate 
effect of reconciling her to Ella’s immediate flight. An interview, how- 
ever, she herself had with her patron puzzled her a good deal. Fora 
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rejected suitor she found bim very calm, though by no means cold. He 
spoke of her niece in such terms of eulogy as had never passed his lips 
even when speaking of his ancestry, and pressed upon her, for Ella’s 
acceptance—“ as a small token of our esteem, and in acknowledgment of ” 
(he could hardly have said her “services,” since they had been confined 
to arranging the flowers on the dinner-table and in the sitting-rooms) 
“the sunshine she has dispensed here during her residence amongst 
us ”—a cheque for a hundred pounds. “If you think you can persuade 
her to accept more,” he added, seeing the housekeeper hesitate, “ you will 
do me a great favour, Miss Burt, in saying so. This trumpery sum in no 
way expresses the very high regard and esteem in which I hold Miss 
Josceline, or my desire to be of service to her.” 

Miss Burt was obliged to say that from what she knew of Ella she 
feared that it would be impossible to get her to accept such a gift, where- 
upon his Highness, without the least show of resentment, bade her keep 
it in reserve for her, and to present it, if occasion should arise, as if from 
herself. ‘ You will give her my best and most cordial wishes for her 
future happiness ; but as for myself,” and here he uttered a sigh, which 
to the other’s ear spoke less of physical than of mental pain, “I am 
feeling far from well, and I think it possible that I may be unable to 
make my adieux to Miss Josceline in person.” 

From which Miss Burt rightly understood that there were to be no 
“ goodbyes” on the morning between his Highness and her niece—a 
piece of information which afforded Ella unspeakable relief. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Heyton also took it into his head to take 
another early walk in the Park that morning, and to prolong it so un- 
fortunstely that he was too late to witness the departure of “ the excellent 
Miss Josceline,” as he afterwards termed her, greatly to Miss Burt’s 
indignation. 

Ella’s only ordeal was therefore the parting with her aunt, which, 
indeed, was quite sufficient to try her to the uttermost. 

“You will not forget me, darling. God bless you!” sobbed the 
little woman. 

“Tf I do, may God forget me!” cried Ella earnestly. “We shall 
meet again, dear Aunt Esther. I feel it; I am certain of it.” 

“T trust we may, and under happier circumstances,” answered the 
other, deeply moved. ‘Oh! my dear, you cannot go on like this—I 
mean being all alone in the world, you know. Heaven will contrive it so 
that my pretty one shall find not only a nest of her very own to shelter 
her, but a mate to love her. Yes, yes; I know all about it, darling— 
and that was why I felt his poor Highness had no chance—though you 
never told me a word. There, don’t let me think I have vexed you with 
my last words. Kiss me, darling; kiss me. Again God bless you, and 
keep you, and comfort you, and may your sainted mother have cause to 
rejoice in you, and find heaven the happier for it, as I know she will.” 

The genuineness of Aunt Esther’s loving words made more than 
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amends for, their simplicity, Ella felt her very heartstrings drawn to 
her as she clasped her in that last embrace, and started away upon her 
lonely life-journey. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Foracre Farm. 


Uron the top of a lofty hill in the beautiful Devonshire country, and on 
the road where the London and Exeter coaches were once wont to run, 
but which is now almost a silent highway, stands a solitary inn, the 
Royal Welcome. It has no departed glories to bewail, for though a 
king, as legend tells, did really take his royal rest there nigh a century 
ago, it was because his carriage came to grief in that lonely spot and 
not from choice, nor was the incident ever made a precedent by future 
monarchs. The mail coaches themselves had only stopped at the Wel- 
come to change horses there; and though it had afforded good oppor- 
tunity for the occupant of the box-seat to prescribe a glass of “ hot with ” 
or “ cold without ” to the driver, that had been the extent of its accommo- 
dation. But in late years the development of the national passion for 
the picturesque had now and then brought tourists that way in summer 
time, and the landlord had made additions to his premises in the shape 
of a parlour and a couple of bed-rooms to meet their requirements. As 
for iced claret cup, or even the claret, those modern necessaries of life 
were not to be found there; but the inn and all about it was clean, and 
if you understood how to eat poached eggs with a steel fork, and could 
sleep on a mattress apparently stuffed with mangel wurzel, you got on 
very well at the Royal Welcome. 

‘The two young gentlemen,” as the landlady called them, though they 
were very much grown up, at present in occupation of these new premises, 
got on very well there, and, thanks to the wholesome air of the place, ate 
like cormorants and slept like tops. Otherwise they did not take so 
much exercise as was usual with tourists, half a dozen of whom, with 
knapsacks on their backs and perspiration on their brows, would pass 
the door daily, not without looking in for a glass of “ shandigaff,” a 
decoction on which the Welcome prided itself, as though it had been 
the original and secret receipt of Senior Wrangler sauce, or Metternich 
pudding. Some of these callers came up the hill on bicycles, with 
tedious toil, like flies escaping from a saucer of milk, and the contrast 
between the rate of their arrival and that of their departure, when, after 
the shandigaff, they shot down the hill, was very striking. Besides these, 
there were four-wheeled wagons whose approach in the stilly night, or 
the early morning, could be heard like distant thunder from afar, and 
still more frequently huge caravans on their way to some country fair, 
full of mangey wild beasts whose roars as they smelt the “ shandigaff” 
(supplied to their owners) were a magnificent advertisement thrown 
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away. Houses on wheels, too, in the occupation of Cheap Jacks and 
their wives and families, were pretty numerous, and to the young gentle- 
men in the parlour who took so little exercise the spectacle of all this 
nomad life was welcome and interesting in a high degree. 

The fact was, one of them was a painter and a smoker, and the 
other a smoker only, if we except certain jottings down in a large note- 
book which he made on their common expeditions, and which he confi- 
dently believed to be “ideas.” Their habit was to go out into some 
beautiful spot with a luncheon basket, and work in their different ways 
in the open air; and though they never put themselves to incon- 
venience by physical exertion, or tried their tempers with fatigue, they 
worked hard. 

“You seem to be getting on with your new story, my dear fellow,” 
said the elder to the younger as they sat at breakfast together one 
morning. “I could hardly get a word out of you last evening.” 

“Yes; the story grows longer and longer,” returned the other with 


a sigh, “I can’t say it strikes me as having much merit; but it is 
undoubtedly more valuable than it was, because you see one is paid by 
the page.” 


“If you are not the greatest, you are certainly the most modest of 
authors,” returned the other, smiling, and in a tone of marked encourage- 
ment. ‘I never saw a gentleman connected with literature whose 
head was less liable to be turned by conceit.” 

“ And that’s not a good sign, mind you, Felspar,” returned the other 
with a certain vehement bitterness. ‘If a man doesn’t believe in him- 
self, it is hardly likely he will get others to believe in him.” 

“ But others do believe in you, my dear fellow. I don’t know what 
you can wish for more than those critiques on your last poems.” 

“ Well, I wish I hadn’t known the good folks who wrote them, or 
rather that they hadn’t known me. The question is, How is the book 
likely to sell? All the rest is leather and prunella.” 

“‘ Nay, surely that is not so. There is a literary success, my dear 
Vernon, and there is a commercial success.” 

Vernon shook hishead. “I do not deceive myself, my dear Felspar. 
If it is true that it is better to be in the infernal regions than in a 
fool’s paradise, I am so far to be congratulated.” 

Felspar rose from the table and placed his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“ This bitterness, my dear fellow, is unworthy of you.” 

“T know it, Felspar. It is also a very poor return for all your 
efforts at encouragement.” Without looking up, the speaker reached 
his hand up to that of his friend and pressed it. “Forgive me, old 
fellow ; you know I take no mercenary view of my calling. I love my 
work as you love yours. I care as little for money for its own sake, 
but—well——my hope is not dead, but it grows faint ; let us talk of 
something else. Do not the Wallaces live somewhere hereabouts 1” 
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“Close by ; within a mile or so.” 

“‘- You knew that, and never told me? I can well guess why. How 
thoughtful you are for me! To meet them would indeed be to awaken 
the old memories, and would only make forgetting—when the time 
comes for it—more difficult. How fond the dear old lady was of her, 
Felspar !” 

“Mrs. Wallace? Yes; but who could help being fond of her? 
That is, I mean” (and here the artist might himself have supplied a 
very pretty “bit of colour” for one of his own landscapes) “any one who 
had the same experience of Miss Josceline, as little Davey’s nurse and 
comforter, which Mrs. Wallace had, must needs have discovered her 
merits.” 

Then, the morning being fine, the two young men sallied forth as 
usual. 
Felspar had resolved that day on taking a sketch from Gallows 
Hill, a neighbouring eminence, so called from a gibbet that had been 
erected there, but which was now replaced by a stone cross. Near a 
century ago, a pedlar had been murdered here by three scoundrels, who 
had expiated their offence, as the custom was, by being hung in chains 
in the very place where the crime had been committed. The purple of 
the heather now alone reminded you of their deed of blood. The scene 
was of the most exquisite beauty; hill after hill, and distance after 
distance, met the eye on all sides, like wave on wave. The air was full 
of a thousand summer scents, but, save for the hum of hidden bees, not 
a sound was to be heard. 

The winged insects, swift and free, 

Like golden boats on a sunny sea 

Laden with light and odour that pass 

Athwart the gleam of the living grass, 
were the only creatures visible that had life in them; yet the whole 
landscape seemed, in a sense, to teem with it, and to enter its protest 
against extinction. 

On a small hillock on their way, however, stood a tombstone, 
“ Erected by the Mayor of , in 1790, to commemorate the murder 
of an unknown sailor upon the heath and the punishment that overtook 
his assassins. Traveller, look on the other side of this tombstone,” on 
which was written (as a hint for his moral guidance) “Thou shalt do 
no murder.” <A few steps further on was the memorial cross, with com- 
forting texts from Scripture engraved on the four sides of its base. 

“This cross, vice the gibbet, and its inscriptions,” observed Felspar, 
“is curiously typical of the revolution in thought and manner amongst 
us, and in strange contrast to yonder tombstone.” 

“Then you think these texts are addressed to the murderers, do you?” 
inquired Vernon. 

There was something so comical in the suggestion, or perhaps in the 
tone in which it was put, that Felspar burst out laughing. Perhaps it 
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was an ill-timed, or rather ill-placed pleasantry, but at all events the next 
moment he regretted it. 

‘Good heavens !” he whispered, “ I have startled a fawn.” 

And, indeed, from a hollow which had hitherto concealed her from 
their view there had started up a young lady. She had a pencil and 
sketch-book in her hand, and had evidently been disturbed in her occu- 
pation by Felspar’s unexpected merriment. 

“‘ Good heavens!” ejaculated Vernon in a mufiled voice, which never- 
theless was full of emotion, “it is Miss Josceline.” 

Quickly as he had identified her, the recognition on her part had 
been simultaneous. It was for the young men, of course, to advance 
towards her—as they did at once—and not she towards them, which was 
fortunate, for for the moment her limbs refused their office; she stood 
spellbound gazing on him of whom she had thought so often, but had 
never expected to see again, and least of all on Gallows Hill. 

Felspar was the first to speak. “My dear Miss Josceline, how on 
earth came you here ?” 

“ Nay, it is I who should ask you both that question. You are mere 
visitors, I suppose, whereas I am a resident. I am staying with dear 
Mrs. Wallace. That is her husband’s farm down yonder.” 

She pointed in the direction in question, but neither of them had eyes 
but for herself. 

“This is a most unexpected pleasure,” said Vernon softly, a remark 
in itself as little significant as it was original, yet somehow she seemed 
to understand that it meant a good deal. That is one of the advantages 
which lovers possess. To ordinary mortals their talk appears bald and 
commonplace enough, but to the ear to which it is addressed it clothes 
itself with meaning. 

“But how is it you have left Barton Castle?” inquired Felspar ; 
“did his Highness threaten to make you a countess in your own right, 
and so offend your radical principles, or did the Secretary Bird become 
intolerable ?” 

“Tt was neither of those reasons. I suppose I got tired of my gilded 
cage ; with dear Mrs. Wallace Iam free as air. How delighted she 
will be to see you both at Foracre Farm !” 

Felspar glanced at Vernon; should he frame some excuse for him 
about having to return to town that very day, or let matters take their 
course 4 

“T should like it of all things,” exclaimed Vernon earnestly ; then 
remembering his late prudent resolutions he added, “I don’t think it 
would do for us, Felspar, to be so near and not to look in, eh?” 

“ Of course you'll look in, Mr. Felspar,” said Ella (it was curious how 
she preferred to address him rather than his companion). “I should never 
dare to tell her I had met you here and not brought you home. That 
sudden laugh of yours, when I thought I was quite alone with the 
humble bees, has so startled me that I am sure I cannot do a stroke of 
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work this morning, and it is only fair that you should suffer for it by 
being made as idle as myself.” 

She was packing up her drawing materials as she spoke, and there 
was no alternative for Felspar but to do the like with his more extensive 
preparations. 

As for Vernon, now he had once consented to be led to Capua he ap- 
peared to give himself up to pleasure unreservedly. The colour had 
mounted high into his cheeks, and a light was in his eye that had not 
been there for many a day. 

So the boy who is going to school to-morrow will at least enjoy, as 
he promises himself, his last day of the holidays at home, or the soldier 
ordered beyond the seas his last day in old England, as though either 
could shut out the morrow from his mind, or prevent the shadow of 
the coming farewell projecting itself upon the white present. 

Foracre Farm was a picturesque and ancient edifice of considerable 
size, which, but for its ricks and barns, might have been termed an 
Elizabethan mansion. The Wallaces themselves, if their income had 
been 9,000/. instead of 9002. a year (for it is curious to remark how large 
a factor in our worship of ancestry is the possession of hard cash), would 
have been a county family of the most venerable description. As it was, 
they were yeomen, as they had been from the time “ King Harry broke into 
the spence and turned the monks adrift.” Everything about the place was 
handsome and substantial, but with few signs of luxury. The house, 
which was built of stone, had a large frontage aglow with climbing roses, 
and asmall courtyard, also of stone, but with two large beds (not parterres) 
full of the same glorious flowers. Through the open doors and the flagged 
stone passage between them, could be caught a glimpse of the old garden 
at the back, from which came the sweet breath of welcome from the 
wallflowers and mignonette. On either side were the parlours (for dining- 
room and drawing-room Mr. Wallace would never have them called), 
thick-walled and cool, with their stone-set windows studded with little 
diamond panes, whereof if a pane was broken no great harm was done— 
which was fortunate, since there was no glazier within ten milds of them. 
The moo of the oxen, the bark of the sheep-dog, and the click of the 
milking pail, were the only sounds to be heard about this sequestered 
valley farm, but within, there had of late been an importation into the 
larger of the two sitting-rooms of what Mr. Wallace modestly termed 
“a box of music ”—which was in fact an excellent cottage piano. The 
old spinet on which poor Gerty (Mrs. Wallace’s dead niece) had been 
wont to play had been relegated to an upper chamber a few days after 
Ella’s arrival. It was impossible for her to say “ that piano has been got 
for me,” because.it would have offended her host and hostess ; but she 
knew it of course as well as though they had told her so in somany words. 
In other respects her welcome had been as demonstrative as their kind 
hearts could make it; and there had been no apologies for the absence of 
such things as from the nature of the case were lacking. Instead of the 
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Persian carpets of Barton Castle there were oaken floors; and in place 
of her boudoir there was a huge sparely furnished room upstairs looking 
northwards, which by some mysterious instinct her hostess had divined 
was suitable for painting purposes. Her bedroom, though no bower, was 
a model of neatness and comfort; with an oak wardrobe so bright and 
shining that it rivalled the mirror : cupboards large enough for a queen’s 
wardrobe: and drawers with metal tags, which, when pulled out, per- 
fumed the air with lavender. 

To the questions put to her by the two young men as to her host and 
hostess Ella had but one answer : “ They are simply the kindest couple in 
the world. The only fault I have to find with my treatment at Foracre 
Farm is that it fills me with a constant sense of unworthiness.” 

One thing more she added when they would have combated this 
latter view of the case: 

“What I am always saying to myself next to ‘I don’t deserve it,’ is 
‘ How different things might have been with me!’ You must not think 
I am so foolish, as well as ungrateful, as to forget that.” 

To this neither answered a word, but looked very grave. . They knew 
of course how true it was, and it distressed them to think to what straits 
this delicate and fragile creature, whom they both loved so tenderly, 
might have been exposed in the sea of life, and also how very far she was 
from a haven of safety yet. 

To say that Mrs. Wallace was glad to see her two visitors, was very 
feebly to express the nature of her welcome. For the first moment she 
could do nothing but shake their hands and scream to her husband, who 
was somewhere among his ricks, ‘‘ John, John, come quick, they are come 
at last.” For she had extorted a solemn promise from both, before she 
left Wallington, that they would come to Devonshire, and had no idea 
that they had any other purpose in so doing than to be her guests. 

When she understood that they were staying at the Royal Welcome, 
her indignation was considerable; but John the Silent said nothing, 
but presently, leaving the room, despatched a light cart for their luggage, 
which they found, to their extreme astonishment, in the rooms to which 
they were shown to wash their hands before the midday meal. 

There was nothing for it but to laugh and cordially accept the 


situation. 
“The whole thing is a perfect idyll,” exclaimed Felspar with serene 


content. 

“ Just so,” said the yeoman, who was present when this remark was 
made. ‘ You can be as idle as you like here, and you'll find it will do 
you a power of good.” 

The golden days that followed would be hard to tell of; it is, alas! 
the iron ones only of which the record is so easy. 

“ Of its kind,” said Felspar to his friend as they sat together in the 
latter’s room that night over a farewell pipe—a luxury their hostess had 
not only permitted but enjoined upon them—in a great bay window 
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which opened on the quiet fields—“ of its kind this place is certainly a 
paradise.” 

“Yes,” sighed the other, “ but to me of the fool’s sort, from which, 
as I told you, I flattered myself I was secure.” 

“Gather your roses while you may, my dear fellow,” returned 
Felspar with a cheerfulness that was perhaps a little forced. And not 
another word of despondency was dropped by Vernon throughout their 
stay in the happy valley. He neither sought nor avoided Ella’s society, 
and imagined that his attitude and behaviour towards her were simply 
those of an old friend. Whether she thought so too was difficult for a man 
to judge, but it may be conjectured from the following conversation 
between his host and hostess that the latter lady had formed a strong 
conviction upon the subject. 

“ John, my dear,” she said, when she and her husband were alone 
together after bidding their two guests “ good night” for the last time 
(for they had arranged to Jeave on the next morning), “you mark my 
words. Ella is bespoken.” 

“What do you mean? Sheain’t a-going away too, is she?” returned 
the yeoman in unmistakable alarm, for Ella was almost as great a favourite 
with him as with his wife. 

“ Not to-morrow, of course; but it won’t be long first. Can’t you see 
that one of those young men is in love with her, and that she returns it?” 

John shook his head. ‘Of course they are both in love with her— 
who, being a bachelor, could help it? But there’s safety in numbers.” 

“ How blind you poor men are!” said his wife compassionately. “Is 
it possible you don’t see which of them it is?” 

“ Well, I think I do,” said John, “now you mention it. He’s the 
most with her, to be sure, and talks with her so gravely, and smiles—I 
have noticed that particularly—in such a protecting way like. Yes, it’s 
the painter of course.” 

“You're a dear silly old goose,” returned his spouse. 


CHAPTER LII. 


A S#HApow IN THE SUNSHINE. 


Aurnovcn Mrs. Wallace was so well convinced how matters stood 
between Mr. Vernon and her young friend, Ella herself was by no means 
so sure, at all events so far as the gentleman was concerned. As for 
herself she was conscious of experiencing certain feelings in Vernon’s 
presence; a desire to please, with a nervous apprehension of dis- 
closing it; a flutter of the heart at his first footfall, whisper, touch ; 
and a vague yearning to be with him; all which she certainly had a 
strong suspicion was love. The extraordinary interest she took in 
his fortunes, the admiration she felt for the poems and stories which 
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had been published in his name, could hardly be accounted for on 
any other hypothesis. She liked Mr. Felspar very much indeed, and 
would have been more demonstrative of it if a certain gentle reticence 
on his part had not repelled her ; she thought his landscapes admirable, 
and was delighted to know he was growing in public estimation ; but 
her attachment to him was somehow of a different kind. She took a 
certain pride in Vernon’s achievements, which she did not in Felspar’s, 
as though they had been achievements of her own. He was even more 
silent and modest about his pursuits than was his friend ; yet somehow 
she had elicited from him that he found literature uphill work, and that, 
though he enjoyed what others might have reasonably considered the drud- 
gery of it, he did not look for any substantial reward from it, nor even 
any considerable reputation. She had rallied him upon this point, and 
instanced Mr. Fortescue’s poems as a proof of what a very young man (as 
his publishers in answer to her inquiries had informed her he was) could 
accomplish. ‘They have been reviewed, I notice, very favourably,” 
she said, “and yet, do you know, Mr. Vernon, though I agree with the 
reviewers, I do not think they are any better than your own ‘ Italian 
Organ Boy.’ You can’t say it was because I illustrated it,” she added 
smiling, “‘ because you know I illustrated Mr. Fortescue’s also.” 

“ T don’t think Mr. Fortescue would be pleased with your comparison, 
Miss Ella; though, indeed, his book seems to me to owe a great deal to 
your pencil.” 

“You are not like Mr. Felspar, Mr. Vernon,” she replied reprovingly, 
“who never stoops to flatter.” 

Upon this, Vernon, who seemed tickled by this observation, cried 
out to his friend, who was sketching some distance off, “What do you 
think of Fortescue’s poems, Felspar ¢” 

“ Pretty good for his age,” was the reply. 

“You mean his epoch, I suppose. Are they as good as Tennyson’s ?” 

“‘T don’t mean his epoch, sir, I mean his years. He is only trying 
his wings, and whether he can fly or not is still to be seen.” 

* And what do you think of the illustrations?” holloaed Vernon. 

“For shame, Mr. Vernon!” cried Eila. “If I am blushing, it is 
for you and not for myself. How dare you put such a question in my 
presence ?” 

“The pictures are much too good for the letterpress,” bawled Felspar. 

“There, you see,” said Vernon triumphantly, ‘and yet you affirmed 
that Felspar never flatters.” 

“I withdraw my good opinion of him,” answered Ella. “ But what 
he just said, to judge by its tone, was said rather to tease you than to 
please me.” 

“* How should it tease me?” inquired Vernon quickly. 

‘‘ Well, perhaps you are a friend of Mr. Fortescue’s. I noticed, when 
we were looking at the book together, that you seemed to take a sort of 
personal interest in it.” 
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A roar of laughter here broke from the artist. 

‘What is he laughing at?” said Ella. 

‘‘ Some absurd mistake he has made in his picture, I suppose,” replied 
Vernon, taking care this time to drop his voice; “ he often does it.” 

The Ballads from English History, a copy of which Ella had just re- 
ceived “ With the Publisher’s compliments,” was a very favourite volume 
with her, we may be sure. The illustrations, if not the poems, were much 
admired by her host and hostess, and, indeed, the latter was as proud of 
them as though she had drawn them herself; but naturally—noblesse 
oblige, as Felspar hinted—Ella spoke most of the poems. It astonished 
her to Jearn from Vernon that the lion’s share in the way of recompense 
(small as hers had been) had probably fallen to herself, and not to 


’ the author ; that poems, unless by some well-known bard, were a drug in 


the market, &e. &e. 

“Then why do young authors write poems—I mean, if there is a 
necessity for them to live by their pens? And yet that is a foolish 
question,” she added hastily. “I suppose, as the poet tells us— 


_ They do but sing because they must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 


“T am afraid not always,” answered Vernon, with a grave smile. 
‘They like to try their strength of wing even when they have no ex- 
pectation of taking a high flight. Though one knows it is folly— 
madness,” he added bitterly, “one cannot help yearning after the un- 
attainable.” 

She looked up at him in surprise at his vehemence ; but his face was 
averted from her, and he presently made some excuse for joining the 
rest of the party. 

This sort of thing had happened more than once. In the middle of 
an interesting conversation, or when they had grown more familiar than 
common over some engrossing topic, he had suddenly seemed as it were 
to recollect himself, and almost to regret that he had been so sympa- 
thetic. This puzzled Ella, of course, but it did not pique her. 

On the other hand, when, after the young men’s departure, letters 
presently came for Mrs. Wallace from both of them expressing the pleasure 
they had derived from their late visit, there was a certain reticence 
observable in Vernon’s references to Ella which secretly distressed her. 
She was quite certain that she had not given him the least cause of offence, 
yet his remembrances to her were stiff and formal. Mrs. Wallace herself 
observed it, and inquired (of Space and Nature generally) what on earth 
could have come to the young men nowadays? In her time things had not 
been so, that was all she could say ; and she had no patience with them. 

It could not be said that Ella was pining from unrequited affection ; 
but her hostess clearly perceived, as she flattered herself, “ how the land 
lay,” and was exceedingly indignant at the supposed neglect of her 
favourite, ; 
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There are thousands of young girls who have to bear the same burden, 
and though that reflection had little comfort in it to one of her kindly 
nature, the consciousness of her good fortune in other respects no doubt 
made Ella resigned to her lonely lot. The simple country life was very 
acceptable to her ; the “ brushing ankle-deep in flowers,” and hearing, 


Behind the woodbine veil, 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 
And buzzings of the honied hours, 


no doubt soothed much of her unrest. And then she had the inestimable 
blessing of occupation to prevent her mind from feeding on its own 
thoughts, like some starving Dr. Tanner on his muscles. 

She was improving rapidly in her handicraft. Her modesty never 
permitted her to speak of her “art” in that intolerable way with which 
we have all become so unhappily familiar. An expression dropped now 
and then from simple Mrs. Wallace’s lips, “‘ Well, I do call that drawing 
downright beautiful, Ella,” &c., was all the eulogy she ever received in 
place of that flattery of a clique which she might have earned under cir- 
cumstances more favourable to the development of the “caw me, caw 
thee ” system ; but she had a belief she was “ getting on,” and continued 
commissions from her publishers confirmed it. 

Thus she continued—by no means “ withering on the virgin thorn,” 
yet with cheeks somewhat paler and thinner “than should be for one 
so young”—for many months ; a whole year, indeed, had elapsed since 
that visit of her two old young friends, till at last, among the rare 
tidings that reached her from the world without, came an unexpected 
blow. 

Mr. Felspar wrote on black-edged paper, “I have very, very sad news 
for you, dear Miss Ella”—and there she stopped, with her hand upon 
her heart, gasping for breath and life; that heart (which speaks the 
whole truth to us) misgave her that something had happened to Vernon. 
She sat down on the nearest chair—the letter had fortunately been 
brought to her in her own apartment—and pictured to herself the 
whole horror of what might have been: “To her, perpetual widow- 
hood ;” to him, cut off in his flower, the untimely, remorseless, and 
incongruous grave. Then, with a hasty prayer that it might not be so, 
read on: “Our dear little friend, who loved you so, Davey Aird, is 
dead. He had been ailing for a long time, but his end, it seems, was 
comparatively sudden. His poor father is well nigh distracted, as you 
will easily believe, and has telegraphed for me to come tohim. I will 
write more in a day or two.” 

For the moment Ella’s tender heart misgave her that she might have 
done more for Davey. If she had but heard of his illness, as she might 
have done if she had kept up communication with his father, she could 
have volunteered to nurse him, as she had done before. He had said 
that there was no nurse like his own dear Nelly, and though she could 
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not have saved him she might have soothed his last hours. But on 
reflection she felt herself acquitted on this point; it would have been 
impossible, under the circumstances, to have offered her services. But 
her regret for the catastrophe, and her pity for the forlorn old man, were 
overwhelming, and of course she expressed them to Mr. Felspar. 

There were many tears shed at Foracre Farm, both by herself and 
her hostess, over the memory of their former little patient. “If we 
are only good enough,” said Mrs. Wallace, with that trustful simplicity 
which is worth whole libraries of theology, ‘‘ we shall see little Davey 
again, my dear. There is no call,” and here her tears redoubled, “ to 
weep for such an angel.” 

The excellent philosophers and prosperous gentlemen who maintain 
the theory of self-interest, and practise what they preach so admirably 
by living exclusively for themselves, would have been quite astonished by 
the emotions thus excited by so insignificant a cause. “The old man ’ull 
feel it,” was all Mr. Wallace said; but the good farmer’s thoughts for a 
day or two, as he walked among his ricks, or gazed with critical eye upon 
his bees, were not, it may be presumed, wholly occupied with them. For 
when the week was over, and little Davey, as they heard, had been 
buried, he said to his wife, “I’ve been thinking the old man ’ud like to 
run down here and bide awhile with you and Miss Ella who loved the 
lad.” : 

To this, Mrs. Wallace, who knew nothing of the reason that had 
made Ella.a stranger to Mr. Aird since the old Wallington days, and 
who thought his coming would be “a surprise ” for her, eagerly assented ; 
and the invitation was given through Mr. Felspar. 

The artist’s reply, dated from a London hotel, turned their sorrow 
upon their proposed guest’s account into apprehension. 

“Tt is impossible, my dear Mrs. Wallace,” he wrote, “ that Mr. Aird 
should take advantage, at present at all events, of your proffered hospi- 
tality. He is in a state of mind which gives me great uneasiness. I 
must not say that his brain is affected, for upon all subjects save one 
he is as sane as ever he was. But there are times——” here there were 
signs of an erasure over which was written “when I almost fear to 
Jeave him to himself and Vernon. I go down with him to-morrow, at 
his urgent request, to Wallington Bay; and I dread the effect which 
the remembrance of the once happy days we spent there together with 
little Davey may have upon him. I hear, too, there are some of our 
old party at the Ultramarine, which will help still more to recall such 
memories. The very light of the old man’s life seems to have gone out, 
and, as I have hinted, I sometimes tremble for that of his reason. His 
only comfort seems to be in the company of Vernon and myself, of whom 
—and more especially of Miss Josceline—the poor boy used to speak in his 
last illness. I know it will occur to her that perhaps her presence may 
be of service.” Here Ella, to whom Mrs. Wallace was reading the 
letter aloud, bowed her head in grave assent. 
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“But, on the whole,” it continued, “TI do not, at all events just now, 
advise it. Indeed, I think it would be”—here there was another erasure 
—unadvisable. I will write again when we are settled at Wallington.” 
Then there wasa postscript. ‘“ I write in the haste ofa sudden departure, 
and have only time to add that Mr. Aird’s physical health is no worse 
than it used to be, so far as I can see; though at times I think he suffers 
pain, or would do so, if pain could affect him.” 

“That postscript is worse than all,” observed Ella gravely. 

“That is just what I think,” agreed her hostess. “ Mr. Felspar 
wishes to spare us, or he could tell us more.” 

“ No doubt he could.” 

“Still, ‘upon all subjects save one,’ he writes,‘ Mr. Aird is quite 
himself.’ ” 

**T don’t like those erasures,” mused Ella; “they seem to me to bave 
a serious significance.” 

They were very deftly done, as all the artist’s handiwork was, and 
no doubt he thought they would escape recognition, yet, had he had 
time to spare, he would doubtless have given more care to his letter or 
have rewritten it. 

“They are certainly very suspicious,” assented Mrs. Wallace ; 
“though, unless you had pointed them out to me, I should never have 
observed them. I am so stupid.” 

Then there was a long silence. 


“First my dear father,” murmured Ella sadly, “then this little 
darling, and now poor Mr. Aird! How little we thought of such things 


17? 


in those first happy days at Wallington ! 

* And how little we think now,” returned Mrs. Wallace, cheerfully, 
“ of the happy days that may be still in store for us; for you, my dear, 
who are young, especially.” 

Ella smiled and kissed her ; but her heart was very heavy. 

“ Dear little Davey!” she sighed again; “ poor Mr. Aird!” 











